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Enriching  Experience  Through  literature 


THE  PRESENT  AGE,  more  than  any  preceding  it,  demands  breadth 
of  vision  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  live  fully  and  happily.  It 
requires  sensitivity  and  alertness  to  man  and  his  affairs.    It  calls 
for  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  life  itself,  toward  social  groups,  peoples, 
nations,  races. 

Literature,  probably  more  than  any  other  means,  ofifers  an  opportunity 
for  the  individual  to  participate  vicariously  in  the  life  of  all  lands  and 
ages.  Through  literature  one  experiences  the  past,  gropes  with  suffering 
humanity,  shares  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  all  people,  experiences 
the  great  emotions  through  which  peoples  and  nations  have  lived. 

For  the  great  majority,  reading  for  enjoyment  is  the  aim  of  literature 
courses.  Technique  in  literary  form  holds  little  meaning  for  most 
people.  It  is  only  as  they  experience  literature  that  it  takes  on  sub- 
stance and  reality.  For  one  who  is  to  continue  in  the  technical  field  of 
literature,  however,  a  very  different  kind  of  training  is  needed  since 
he  must  be  proficient  in  technical  and  structural  matters.  These  things 
are  required  as  a  part  of  his  stock  in  trade.  But  for  the  general  reader 
it  is  quite  enough  that  he  know  and  appreciate  and  enjoy  literature. 
Then,  too,  it  is  through  a  wide  knowledge  of  literature  that  the  deepest 
interests  are  develo])ed.  No  narrow  course  can  meet  the  needs  of 
Pennsylvania's  boys  and  girls  today. 

In  planning  a  reading  program  it  is  essential  that  the  individual's 
abilities  and  capacities  be  taken  into  consideration.  We  must  take  the 
pupils  where  they  are  and  lead  them  on  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  higher 
levels  of  appreciation  and  enjoyment. 

A  course  of  study  in  literature  cannot  be  developed  and  handed  down 
to  the  teachers.  Such  a  program  would  not  be  ef'fective,  neither  would 
it  meet  the  varying  needs  of  a  half  million  virile,  eager  boys  and  girls. 
This  bulletin  has  been  written  to  help  teachers  plan  their  own  courses 
adapted  to  the  specific  needs  of  their  own  pupils.  In  the  following  pages 
will  be  found  suggestions  around  which  many  types  of  interesting  ex- 
periences in  literature  can  be  organiiicd.  It  is  with  this  policy  in  mind 
that  this  bulletin  is  presented  to  the  teachers  of  English  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Lester  K.  Ade 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

November  1,  1935. 
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Language  and  Literature  in 
Secondary  Schools 


UGGESTIONS  for  developing  English  courses  of  study  are  being 
published  in  a  number  of  parts  for  convenience  of  use.  The  first 
of  these  bulletins  deals  with  literature. 


The  primary  purpose  of  these  suggestions,  when  completed,  will  be 
to  assist  teachers  in  organizing  learning  exercises  which  will  enable 
pupils  to  extend  their  literary  appreciation  and  enjoyment,  provide  them 
with  a  technique  of  reading,  develop  ability  to  organize  ideas  clearly, 
correctly  and  concisely,  and  acquire  usage  habits  necessary  for  effective 
use  of  the  mother  tongue. 

The  Integration  of  Experiences  in  English 

While  separate  English  monographs  are  being  printed,  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  the  various  phases  of  the  English  course  are  to  be  taught 
as  separate  and  unrelated  divisions  or  by  different  teachers.  It  is 
recognized  that  in  developing  learning  exercises  in  the  field  of  English 
it  will  often  be  necessary  to  emphasize  at  different  times  and  for  different 
purposes,  various  aspects  of  the  program  such  as  speech,  written  ex- 
pression, techniques  of  reading,  and  experiences  with  informational  and 
entertaining  literature.  Such  emphasis,  however,  must  be  made  in  such 
a  way  as  to  insure  that  those  dealing  with  the  pupil  will  consider  him 
as  an  integrated  personality  and  that  all  plans  will  be  directed  toward 
the  pleasures  and  values  of  language  expression.  The  way  in  which 
English  is  treated  in  a  given  school  will  depend  upon  the  facilities  avail- 
able, and  the  organization  of  the  other  features  of  the  school  program. 
The  suggestions  in  this  series  will  be  found  sufficiently  diversified  in 
content  and  flexible  enough  to  make  possible  adaptions  to  meet  indi- 
vidual, vocational,  and  school  needs. 

A  language  program  to  be  most  effective  will  require  administrative 
support  to  make  possible  home  cooperation  in  the  pupil's  own  efforts 
to  improve  his  language  habits.  Many  plans  for  such  cooperation  are 
being  developed  in  secondary  schools  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere.* 

The  use  of  English,  not  only  in  the  classroom,  but  in  out-of-school 
activities,  and  in  the  home  will  be  potent  influences  in  determining  the 
nature  of  an  effective  English  program.  The  experiences  of  the  pupil 
outside  the  classroom  frequently  do  more  to  condition  his  learning  than 
the  work  in  the  classroom. 

Cooperation  within  the  school  is  equally  important.  Only  through 
such  a  policy  can  we  make  certain  the  consistent  maintenance  of  skills 
already  acquired,  the  cumulative  learning  of  new  skills,  the  progressive 
development  of  new  appreciations  and  understandings,  and  the  con- 
tinuous and  orderly  expansion  of  the  pupils'  background  and  interests. 
Otherwise  there  is  great  danger  of  doing  over  and  over,  in  a  monot- 
onous and  ineffective  way,  what  was  done  in  previous  grades.    It  should 

•Shepherd,  E.  E.  and  others.  English  instruction  in  the  University  High  School.  University 
of  Chicigo  Press.  1933. 
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be  kept  in  mind  that  "Every  teacher  in  English  is  a  teacher  of  English." 
The  experiences  gained  in  English  classes  must  be  put  to  use  under  the 
guidance  of  other  teachers  who  share  with  the  English  teacher  and  the 
pupil  himself  the  responsibility  for  improvement  in  the  use  of  language 
if  the  values  of  specific  instruction  in  English  are  to  be  fully  realized. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  pupil's  study  of  the  organization  of  ideas  to  be 
expressed  should  go  his  training  in  usage  and  language  habits  and 
skills.  If  the  oral  English  and  written  expression  are  taught  by  different 
teachers,  an  agreement  with  reference  to  the  plans  which  are  to  be 
followed  will  be  necessary.  In  teaching  usage  an  approved  sequence  of 
usage  items  should  be  developed  with  an  agreement  as  to  the  levels  of 
usage  which  are  to  be  stressed :  essentials,  niceties  or  non-essentials. 
A  committee  is  now  working  on  this  program  with  the  cooperation  of 
Doctor  L.  J.  O'Rourke.*  The  sequence  for  the  elementary  school  has 
already  been  established. 

In  order  that  oral  and  written  work  may  supplement  each  other  the 
use  of  similar  materials  for  oral  and  written  work  is  suggested  so  that 
the  pupil  may  have  practice,  first,  in  speaking  on  a  chosen  topic,  and 
then  in  writing  on  the  same  subject.  The  work  of  oral  English  may 
also  parallel  that  in  literature,  or  be  definitely  integrated  with  it. 

In  organizing  an  instructional  program  it  must  be  recognized  that 
the  study  of  literature  is  a  broadening  and  deepening  experience  rang- 
ing far  afield.  On  the  other  hand,  training  in  skills  involves  habit  forma- 
tion and  the  thorough  mastery  of  one  phase  after  another.  To  apply 
the  mastery  method  to  the  teaching  of  appreciation  or  the  method  of 
extensive  approach  to  tlie  teaching  of  skills,  may  vitiate  the  whole  pro- 
gram of  training. 

Time  Allotment 

Each  school  or  teacher  should  determine,  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  pupils  and  the  resources  of  literature,  the  best  teaching  program  for 
that  school.  The  suggestions  made  by  the  committee  provide  that  in  the 
junior  high  school  about  three-fifths  of  the  pupil's  time  assigned  to 
English  should  be  given  to  literature  and  reading.  The  remaining  two- 
fifths  of  the  time  may  be  devoted  to  oral  and  written  expression  including 
grammar.  It  is  suggested  that  the  class  time  for  developmental  and 
remedial  work  in  reading  be  gradually  decreased  through  the  junior 
high  school  years.  In  the  senior  high  school  approximately  two-fifths  of 
the  class  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  literature  and  three-fifths 
to  oral  and  written  expression. 

The  English  Teacher 

The  selection  of  the  English  teacher  is  an  important  factor  in  estab- 
lishing an  efifective  English  program.  The  certification  requirements 
prescribe  eighteen  hours  as  the  basis  for  certification  in  the  field  of 
English.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  teacher  of  unusual  ability  and  wide 
reading  background,  this  amount  of  training  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
demands  made  by  the  secondary  school.  It  is  also  important  that  the 
training  of  prospective  teachers  of  English  shall  have  been  sufficiently 
broad  to  make  the  teacher  skillful  in  teaching  literature,  written  and  oral 

'Rebuilding  the  English-Usage  Curriculum  to  Insure  Greater  Mastery  of  Essentials.  A  report  of  a 
Nation-wide  study  of  English  by  L.  J.  O'Rourke,  published  by  the  Psychological  Institute,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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expression,  and  English  usage.  The  practice  now  followed  in  some  small 
schools  of  dividing  the  English  work  among  a  number  of  teachers  who 
carry  English  and  other  subjects  is  not  satisfactory  except  in  cases  where 
teachers  of  unusual  strength  are  selected. 

The  field  of  English  includes  so  many  varied  elements  and  is  so 
greatly  dependent  upon  habits  induced  by  environment  and  previous 
training  that  it  makes  severe  demands  upon  the  teacher.  With  the 
advent  of  larger  classes  new  techniques  are  required  to  reduce  the  heavy 
load  which  falls  upon  the  teacher  of  English.  This  problem  may  be 
met  by  fewer  classes,  more  clerical  assistance,  or  a  plan  whereby  an 
assistant  teacher  may  share  some  of  the  load  of  large  classes  with  the 
regular  teacher. 

The  English  Classroom 

The  English  classroom  which  best  stimulates  boys  and  girls  will  have 
about  it  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  the  most  effective  instruction.  It 
is  desirable  to  have  a  small  stage  at  one  end  of  the  room.  Ample  pro- 
vision for  books,  cases  for  the  storage  of  materials,  and  appropriate 
decorations  to  make  the  room  livable,  are  needed. 

English  and  the  Library  Program 

It  is  important  that  the  English  program  be  closely  articulated  with 
the  library.  The  librarian  of  the  school  and  the  English  teacher  will 
wish  to  consult  frequently  so  that  there  may  be  a  clear  understanding 
concerning  the  guidance  of  pupils  in  their  leisure-time  reading.  A  sug- 
gested library  list  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  librarian's  schedule 
or  by  the  English  teacher  in  cooperation  with  other  teachers  is  outlined 
in  Bulletin  69,  Library  Manual.  Suggestions  for  the  leisure  reading 
program  are  outlined  in  Bulletin  80,  Reading  List  jor  Junior  and  Senior 
High  Schools. 

The  professional  library  is  an  important  part  of  the  equipment  for 
teaching  English.  Many  good  lists  of  books  on  this  subject  are  available. 
A  brief  list  for  the  teacher's  professional  library  is  given  in  the  bib- 
liography. No  teacher  of  English  should  be  without  the  English  Journal 
or  the  other  excellent  publications  available  from  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English,  especially  the  report  An  Experience  Curriculufii 
in  English,  edited  by  iW.  Wilbur  Hatfield. 

THE  PLACE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  THE  ENGLISH  PROGRAM 

Aims 

The  following  objectives  are  suggested  by  the  committee  as  contribu- 
tions which  a  study  of  literature  should  make  to  the  realization  of  the 
aims  of  secondary  education. 

1.  To  provide  enjoyment  and  enrichment  of  personality  through 
extensive  reading  in  the  broad  fields  of  literature. 

2.  To  develop  literary  sensibilities  through  guidance  of  emotional 
responses  and  through  training  of  the  imagination. 

3.  To  establish  literary  standards  through  evaluation  of  the  litera- 
ture read. 
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4.  To  develop  insight  into  tlie  meaning  of  life  through  ethical  judg- 
ments based  on  experience  in  literature  and  life. 

5.  To  develop  a  consciousness  of  changing  social  responsibilities 
through  the  application  of  literature  to  life. 

Organization  of  Units 

The  suggested  units  are  planned  as  convenient  divisions  of  work  and 
are  not  intended  to  serve  as  instructional  units,  or  to  limit  materials. 
In  the  development  of  teaching  outlines  use  should  be  made  of  the  sug- 
gestions given  in  the  introduction  to  the  Reading  List  for  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools,  Bulletin  80,  published  in  1933.  The  recreational 
reading  of  pupils  and  the  courses  in  literature  should  be  integral  parts 
of  a  unified  program. 

In  order  to  provide  varied  experiences  with  literature  and  to  develop 
reading  skills  and  appreciations,  the  units  have  been  assembled  according 
to  three  plans  of  grouping : 

1.  Literature  to  be  read  for  the  sake  of  the  vicarious  experiences 
offered  as  in  Grade  VII,  Unit  6 — Making  Friends  with  Animals 
as  They  Appear  in  Literature. 

2.  Literature  affording  acquaintance  with  specific  types  of  writing 
as  in  Grade  VIII,  Unit  5 — Enjoying  Mystery  and  Adventure 
through  the  Short  Story. 

3.  Literature  grouped  to  foster  skills  and  appreciations  as  in  Grade 
X,  Unit  2 — Increasing  the  Sensitivity  to  Romance  and  Fancy. 

Extensive  Reading  Policy 

To  meet  these  objectives  the  plan  of  extensive  reading  of  literature 
is  suggested  rather  than  intensive  study.  Recent  research  in  this  field 
indicates  that  extensive  reading  affords  not  less  knowledge  than  the 
older  method,  but  more.  "The  extensive  method  may  be  characterized 
as  the  rapid  reading  of  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  literature  with 
general  comments  and  discussions  in  class ;  the  intensive,  as  the  detailed, 
analytical  study  of  the  minimum  of  literature  required  . .  . by  many 
of  the  older  courses  of  study.*  The  extensive  reading  program  suggested 
has  been  selected  to  show  life — past  and  present,  near  and  far,  in  its 
many  aspects.  . 

Enough  class  study  of  representative  selections  is  necessary  to  bring 
out  materials  which  are  vital  to  compi-ehension  and  appreciation  and 
to  demonstrate  a  method  by  which  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  approach 
for  himself  similar  books  of  his  own  choice.  A  detailed  factual  analysis 
and  technical  study  may  have  the  effect  of  creating  a  dislike  for  literature. 
It  may  also  set  up  in  the  pupil's  mind  false  notions  concerning  the  pur- 
pose of  literature  in  the  school  program.  For  such  pupils  as  plan  to 
go  on  in  the  field  of  letters  there  may  be  some  justification  for  such  an 
analysis,  and  in  no  case  should  an  individual  pupil  who  wishes  to  make 
a  detailed  study  of  literary  techniques  be  discouraged  in  his  efforts. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  pupil  is  required  to  master  all  facts  concerning 


•  Columbia  University,  Teachers  College — Contributions  to  Education.  No.  275,  An  Evtlaatien 
*f  Extensive  and  Intensive  Teaching  tf  Literature.  Nancy  Gillmore  Coryell — Bureau  of  Publica- 
tions, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.     1927.    p.  1. 
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a  piece  of  literature  on  his  first  contact  with  it,  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  art  may  be  lost.  Literature  is  too  rich  to  be  taken  in  at  one  ex- 
perience and  any  technique  which  is  used  must  meet  the  final  criteria — 
Does  the  teaching  create  desires  in  the  pupil  which  will  lead  him  on? 
In  this  important  aspect  the  improvement  of  recreational  taste  through 
literature  is  an  important  contribution  of  the  teacher  of  English  to  con- 
temporary American  civilization. 

Evidences  of  Growth 

Each  unit  includes  several  statements  indicating  evidences  of  growth 
which  should  result  from  the  pupils'  study  of  the  unit.  These  state- 
ments, which  are  intended  to  stress  increased  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  are  not  arranged  in  any  order  of  im- 
portance. It  is  suggested  that  teachers  develop  further  the  principles 
implied  in  these  criteria. 

Planning  Literature  Programs 

In  planning  a  program  of  literature  for  a  given  school  the  following 
suggestions  are  made : 

1.  a.  Select  available  materials  for  the  class  work  in  each  grade. 

b.  Avoid  serious  omissions  such  as  no  study  of  Shakespeare. 

c.  Avoid  tiresome  repetition  such  as  teaching  Sea  Fever  in  every 
grade. 

d.  Avoid  undesirable  overlap  such  as  using  several  biographies  of 
Lincoln,  and  little  other  biography. 

2.  For  students  who  have  special  requirements  to  meet  in  the  field 
of  English  such  as  college  entrance  examinations,  materials  should  be 
selected  which  will  meet  these  objectives.  This  can  be  done  without 
vitiating  the  spirit  which  has  been  established  for  a  modern  course  of 
study.  In  some  schools,  however,  much  of  this  work  must  be  on  an 
individual  basis.  It  is  suggested  that  schools  which  wish  to  give  surveys 
of  American  or  English  literature,  should  offer  such  courses  as  electives. 

3.  The  program  finally  agreed  upon  should  be  flexible  enough  to 
meet  the  needs  of  individual  pupils.  The  materials  selected  for  the  Eng- 
lish course  should  furnish  a  guide  for  library  purchase. 

4.  It  is  essential  that  each  teacher  be  familiar  with  the  complete  course 
of  study  followed  in  both  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
district.  If  the  cumulative  reading  card  is  maintained  throughout  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school  this  will  give  the  teacher  a  basis  for  plan- 
ning individual  work. 

5.  The  class  time  covered  by  the  units  in  literature  will  vary  from 
one' week  to  four,  according  to  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  the  ability  of 
the  class,  and  the  technical  skill  of  the  teacher. 

6.  After  pupils  have  been  given  the  reading  approach  and  method  for 
studying  the  literature  of  the  unit,  some  class  periods  may  be  used  for 
other  phases  of  English,  with  class  discussion  of  the  reading  when  neces- 
sary. This  free  discussion  may  occur  when  pupils  have  reached  the  stage 
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of  independent  reading.  It  may  also  be  wise  to  devote  an  occasional 
period  to  silent  reading  of  individual  selections  while  the  teacher  is  giv- 
ing remedial  aid  where  it  is  needed.  Where  remedial  measures  are  neces- 
sary the  literature  work  is  to  be  closely  integrated  with  the  course  of  study 
in  reading. 

7.  The  English  program  should  be  integrated  with  the  free  reading 
activities  as  suggested  in  the  reading  list,  Bulletin  80,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  frequent  use  of  a  period  for  discussion  and 
evaluation  of  free  reading  as  shown  on  the  pupils'  cumulative  reading 
records  is  desirable. 

8.  In  each  unit  the  teacher  will  find  it  profitable  to  present  one  or 
two  selections  as  common  work  for  the  whole  class.  These  will  afford 
a  pattern  of  suggestions  for  the  pupil's  individual  reading  and  study. 
Because  the  books  listed  are  of  varying  reading  difficulty  and  because 
pupils  differ  widely  in  speed  of  reading  and  comprehension,  it  is  unwise 
to  designate  the  number  of  selections  to  be  read  in  each  unit.  Teachers 
will  wish  to  make  individual  recommendations  directing  the  slow  and 
immature  readers  to  easier  books  and  selections.  An  English  program 
that  does  not  take  into  consideration  individual  needs  and  individual 
differences  cannot  meet  modern  objectives. 

9.  General  book  reports  according  to  a  certain  scheme  may  profitably 
be  supplanted  by  brief  informal  oral  reports,  with  such  written  comments 
on  the  cumulative  record  as  are  necessary  and  desirable.  The  traditional 
book  report  has  served  largely  to  make  reading  an  onerous  task  for  both 
pupils  and  teachers,  and  has  not  proved  to  be  an  effective  instrument 
for  evaluating  pupil  achievement.  Through  an  evaluation  of  the  cumu- 
lative record  the  teacher  will  be  better  able  to  know  the  growth  of  the 
pupil  and  his  needs.  This  may  be  supplemented  by  the  use  of  a  survey 
test  of  literary  knowledge  given  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

10.  The  required  memorization  of  poetry  may  be  a  hindrance  to  en- 
joyment. The  encouragement,  rather  than  the  requirement  of  the  memo- 
rization of  poetry  seems  to  be  a  better  practice. 

11.  Suggestive  titles  for  units  which  may  be  substituted  for  units  out- 
lined in  this  bulletin  or  used  for  supplementary  study : 


Adventures  on  the  High  Seas 
Some  People  Worth  Knowing 
Political  Intrigue 
The  Lure  of  the  Middle  Ages 
Adventures  in  the  World  of 
Science 

Responding  to  Challenging  Ideas 
Creating  Public  Opinion 
Looking  Into  the  Past 
Pennsylvania  Folk  Lore 


Heroes  of  Science 

Some  Women  Worth  Knowing 

The  Elizabethan  Stage 

Gardening  as  It  Appears  in  Literature 

Literature  Dealing  with  Occupations 

The  Frontier  in  American  Life 

The  Drama  in  Our  Own  Day 

Pennsylvania's  Contribution  to  Ameri- 
can Letters :  Novelists,  Short  Story 
Writers,  Poets,  Essayists,  Histor- 
ians. 


12.  Valuable  suggestions  both  as  to  planning  an  English  program  and 
the  division  of  specific  units  are  outlined  in  An  Experience  Curriculum  in 
English.  A  Report  of  a  Commission  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English,  W.  Wilbur  Hatfield,  Chairman  (English  Monograph  No.  4). 
D.  Appleton-Century  Co. 
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Suggestions  for  Developing  Units  in  Motion 
Picture  and  Radio  Appreciation  * 

Both  the  motion  picture  and  the  radio  furnish  opportunities  for  de- 
veloping units  in  connection  with  the  EngHsh  program.  During  the 
school  year  1934-35,  forty-five  secondary  schools  in  Pennsylvania  partic- 
ipated in  an  experimental  program  intended  to  show  the  possibilities  and 
value  of  teaching  motion-picture  appreciation.  For  the  most  part,  schools 
conducted  this  study  in  connection  with  eleventh  or  twelfth-grade  Eng- 
lish, although  many  successful  attempts  were  reported  in  using  a  continu- 
ous program  of  motion-picture  appreciation  throughout  the  secondary 
school  course,  and  in  developing  units  for  grades  below  these  levels.  The 
importance  of  the  motion-picture  and  the  radio  in  modern  life  com- 
mends them  as  instruments  to  be  used  by  the  English  program  both  di- 
rectly and  in  a  supplementary  manner  to  enrich  the  offerings  of  the 
school.  The  following  materials  are  presented  as  indicating  the  type  of 
outline  which  might  be  used  in  developing  units  in  these  fields. 

PHOTOPLAY  UNIT 

This  is  a  continuing  unit  to  be  used  at  least  once  in  each  year.  Since 
this  is  a  new  field  the  work  is  given  in  suggestive  outline  only,  to  be 
adapted  by  the  teacher. 

Objectives 

Pupils  should  learn : 

To  enjoy  through  the  photoplay  experiences  in  literature. 

To  establish  standards  of  taste  in  judging  the  productions,  actors,  and 
producers  of  photoplays. 

To  evaluate  motives  and  character  traits  in  popular  photoplays. 

To  use  appropriate  vocabulary  in  discussing  screen  art  and  techniques. 

Suggested  Activities 

Discussing  such  questions  as : 

What  is  the  best  photoplay  you  have  ever  seen? 

What  are  the  fundamental  themes  of  some  of  the  best  plays  you  have 
seen  ? 

How  are  photoplays  made? 

How  could  the  forum  scene  in  Julius  Caesar  be  adapted  to  the  screen  ? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  close-up,  long  shot,  camera 
angle,  etc.  ? 

Criticize  a  recent  movie  of  American  life  as  to  its  plausibility.  If  played 
in  England,  what  idea  would  it  give  of  American  life? 

*  See  Suggestions  for  Developing  Units  of  Study  in  Motion  Picture  Appreciation,  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  1935,  Bulletin  98,  and  The  Use  of  Radio  in  Developing  Instructional 
Programs,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,   1935,  Bulletin  95. 

** Motion  Pictures  and  Youth  The  Payne  Pund  Studies.  W.  W.  Chartrs,  chairman,  MacmiUan 
Co.  1934. 
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Making  a  scrapbook  of  clippings  dealing  with  photoplay  technique  and 
criticism 

Attending  in  a  class  group  a  good  photoplay,  with  careful  evaluation 
afterwards 

Keeping  a  class  diary  of  photoplays  attended,  with  evaluation  and  other 
comments 

Conducting  a  movie  poll  of  best  plays  of  the  year,  of  favorite  actors,  with 
a  careful  appraisal  or  the  results  of  the  poll 

Evidences  of  Growth 

Pupils  should  show: 

A  progressive  improvement  in  the  selection  of  photoplays  attended. 
An  increased  ability  to  appraise  plays,  photography,  and  acting. 
An  increased  knowledge  of  photoplay  vocabulary  and  techniques. 

RADIO  UNIT  ♦ 

This  is  a  continuing  unit  to  be  given  some  attention  each  year.  Smce 
the  field  is  new,  the  unit  is  given  in  suggestive  outline  only,  to  be  adapted 
by  the  teacher. 

Objectives 

Pupils  should  learn : 

To  enjoy  literature  through  the  medium  of  the  radio. 

To  establish  standards  of  taste  in  judging  radio  programs  and 
announcers. 

To  use  the  radio  for  culture  and  entertainment,  choosing  and  listening 
with  discrimination. 

To  become  conversant  with  current  affairs  through  radio  programs. 

To  become  interested  in  the  biography  and  work  of  important  radio 
speakers  and  authors  whose  work  is  broadcast. 

Suggested  Activities 
Discussing  such  questions  as: 

What  is  your  favorite  radio  program  ? 

To  what  different  tastes  do  different  t}'pes  of  radio  programs  appeal? 
How  is  broadcasting  done? 

How  do  standards  for  radio  programs  differ  from  standards  for  simi- 
lar programs  for  the  stage  or  for  lecture  programs? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  selectivity,  shortwave,  etc.  ? 


Teachers  are  urged  to  follow  tlie  work  of  the  Radio  Committee  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  and  to  take  advantage  of  materials  ollcrcd  by  the  Committee  from  time 
to  time  in  the  English  jorinirtl. 

*  For  detailed  suggestions  concernins;  the  use  of  the  radio  see,  Thr  use  tf  Radio  in  Developing 
Inslruclioaal  Programs,  Bulletin  95.    Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instructioa.  1935. 
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Shall  the  class  write  such  letters?  (This  work  should  be  integrated 
with  written  composition.) 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  radio  voice  and  diction? 

Keeping  a  scrap  book  of  radio  information  and  news,  such  as  types  of 
radio  programs  in  different  countries 

Using  a  radio  in  the  classroom 

Reporting  in  class  on  a  radio  program  all  pupils  have  heard  at  home 

Using  a  microphone  correctly  (Integrate  tliis  with  the  work  in  oral 
English. ) 

Keeping  a  radio  log 
Visiting  a  radio  studio 

Making  a  poll  of  "What  I  Like  on  the  Radio,"  "What  I  Dislike,"  "Favor- 
ite Performers,"  etc. 

Evidences  of  Growth 

Pupils  should  show: 

A  better  choice  of  radio  programs. 

A  definite  purpose  in  listening  to  the  radio. 

An  increased  maturity  of  taste  in  radio  programs. 

An  increased  ability  to  criticize  radio  performances. 

Seventh  Year 

UNIT  I 

Enjoying  Narrative  Verse 
Pupils'  aim:   To  find  delight  in  stories  in  verse 
Suggested  Readings 


Benet,  S.  V.— Ballad  of  William  Syca- 
more ** 

Browning,  Robert — How  They  Drought 
the  Good  Neivs 

Campbell,  Thomas — Lord  Ullin's  Daugh- 
ter ** 

Cary,  Phoebe — The  Leak  in  the  Dike  * 
Hunt,  J.  H. — The  Glove  and  tlie  Lions 
Kipling,  Rudyard — Gtinga  Din** 
Lagerlof,   Selma — The  Legend  of  the 

Christinas  Rose 
Longfellow,  H.  W.—Bell  of  Airi* 
Longfellow,  H.  W. — Skeleton  in  Armor 
Longfellow,  H.  W.- — Lord  Ronald 
Lowell,  J.  R. — The  Singing  Leaves 


Noyes,    Alfred — Forty    Singing  Sea- 
men ** 

Noyes,  Alfred — The  Highzvayman 
OlcoU,  Frances — Story-Telling  Poems 
Scott,  Sir  \Valter — Lochinvar 
Souiliey,  Robert — Inchcape  Rock 
Soiitliey,    Robert— 77ic;    Well    of  St. 
Kcyne 

Taylor,  Bayard — Song  of  the  Camp 
Teasdale — Rainbow  Gold 
Tennyson,  Alfred — Lady  Clare 
Trowbridge,  J.  T. — Darius  Green  and 

His  flying  l\fachine 
Untermeyer,  Louis,  Comp. — This  Sing- 
ing World 


*  For  less  mature  readers. 
For  more  mature  readers. 
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Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

From  poems  not  previously  read  by  the  class  select  one  suited  to  their 
comprehension  and  enjoyment.  Introduce  the  poem  by  removing  any 
obstacles  to  understanding  such  as  unfamiliar  circumstances,  strange 
setting  of  time  and  place,  or  new  but  essential  vocabulary.  Many  of 
these  poems  need  very  slight  explanation ;  let  the  poem  introduce  itself 
unless  it  deals  with  matters  far  from  the  pupils'  experience.  Be  sure 
that  pupils  are  in  a  receptive  mood  of  pleasant  anticipation.  Read  the 
poem  to  the  class  effectively  but  naturally,  bringing  out  rhythm,  mood, 
and  meaning. 

Follow  this  by  asking  what  lines,  what  sounds,  or  what  pictures  they 
like  (not  why  they  like  the  lines).  If  the  events  are  complicated  the 
chief  incidents  may  be  recalled  to  make  clear  the  sequence,  but  avoid 
reproducing  the  poem  in  prose  story-telling ;  it  is  a  hindrance  to  literary 
appreciation  to  listen  to,  or  take  part  in,  the  retelling  in  the  pupil's  in- 
adequate language  of  a  poem  which  has  been  expressed  perfectly.  As 
a  method  of  familiarizing  pupils  with  the  wording,  have  questions  an- 
swered by  reading  or  quoting  the  lines  themselves.  At  the  close  of  the 
discussion  read  the  poem  again  to  deepen  and  unify  the  impression. 

After  teaching  the  poem,  assign  another  for  home  reading  by  the 
whole  class.  Ask  pupils  to  find  the  most  exciting  incident  or  the  lines 
they  like  best.  Each  pupil  should  choose  several  poems  for  his  indivi- 
dual reading.  Ask  him  to  find  incidents  that  he  thinks  will  be  inter- 
esting to  the  class.  Narrative  poems  from  previous  grade  lists  may  be 
used  if  new  to  the  pupil. 

Discuss  with  the  class  incidents  in  poems  read  outside ;  ask  pupils  to 
suggest  from  their  reading  other  poems  with  similar  incidents.  Read  to 
the  class  poems  they  request. 

Encourage  pupils  to  prepare  favorite  poems  outside  and  read  to  the 
class,  arranging  a  program  of  request  numbers  from  this  unit.  Some 
pupils  may  choose  to  recite  from  memory.  This  work  should  be  closely 
related  to  the  courses  in  reading  and  oral  English.  Only  good  readers 
should  give  the  poems  before  the  class,  because  practice  periods  for 
unskilled  readers  are  no  part  of  literature  study  and  are  hindrances  to 
appreciation.  See  the  course  of  study  in  reading  for  suggestions  as  to 
remedial  work. 

The  class  should  become  familiar  with  the  term  narrative  poetry, 
through  its  frequent  use  by  teacher  and  pupils. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Reading,  With  Guiding  Questions 

1.  Hoiv  They  Brought  the  Good  News,  by  Robert  Browning 

What  makes  you  feel  excited  as  you  read  this  poem? 
(The  galloping  motion  and  the  suspense  of  the  race.) 

Under  what  circumstances  was  the  poem  written? 

Find  and  read  a  number  of  poems  about  riding.  Which  ones  best 
express  the  motion?** 

2.  The  Forsaken  Merman,  by  Matthew  Arnold 
What  superstitions  are  the  basis  of  the  poem? 

Why  did  the  mortal  return  to  her  home? 


•  •  For  more  mature  readers. 
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What  lines  do  you  like  to  repeat? 

3.  From  a  poetry  anthology  select  poems  dealing  with  superstitions. 
Which  ones  would  you  recommend  to  the  class?** 

Evidences  of  Growth 

A  knowledge  of  chief  incidents  in  several  poems 

Enjoyment,  as  shown  by  a  desire  to  read  more  narrative  poems 

UNIT  U 

Living  Through  Wide  Geographical  Experience  In  Literature 
Pupils'  aim :  To  experience  life  in  foreign  lands  by  imaginative  travel 


Suggested  Readings 

Akeley,  C.  E. — In  Brightest  Africa 
Baker,  OM—Out  of  the  Northland 
Beebe,  William — Jungle  Days  (South 

America) 
Best,  C.  A.— Girls  in  Africa 
Best,    Herbert — Garram    the  Hunter 

(Africa)* 

Brink,  Mrs.  Carol — Anything  Can  Hap- 
pen on  the  River  (France) 

Byrne,  B.  S. — With  Mikka  Through 
Finland 

Cotes,  Sara — Story  of  Sonny  Sahib 
(India) 

Dodge,  M.  M. — Hatis  Brinker  and  His 

Silver  Skates  (Holland)* 
Du   Chaillu,    P.    B. — Country    of  tlie 

Dwarfs  (Africa) 
Du  Chaillu,  P.  B. — Land  of  the  Long 

Night  (Arctic) 
Finger,  C.  J. — Tales  from  Silver  Lands 

(South  America) 
Franck,     H.     A. — Marco    Polo,  Jr. 
(China) 

French,  H.  W. — The  Lance  of  Kanana 

(Arabia)* 
Hamsun,  Marie — A  Norwegian  Farm 


Haskell,  H.  E. — Katrinka  Grows  Up 

(Russia) 
Johnson,  M.  E. — Lion  (Africa) 
Kipling,  Rudyard — Big  Steamers 
Lewis,  E.  F. — Young  Fu  of  the  Upper 

Yangtze  (China)** 
Lide,   Johansen — Ood-le-uk   the  Wan- 
derer (Alaska,  Siberia)* 
Miller,  E.  C. — Pran  of  Albania 
Morris,  A.  A. — Digging  in  Yucatan 
Mukerji,  D.  G. — The  Chief  of  the  Herd 
(India) 

Phelps,  F.  B.—Nikita  (Russia) 
Pumpelly,   Raphael — Travels  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Rapliael  Pumpelly  (China, 
Siberia) 

Richards,  G.  E. — Magic  Carpet  (Poems 

for  travelers) 
Seton,  E.  T. — Arctic  Prairies 
Shannon,  Monica — Dobry  (Bulgaria) 
Spyri,  Fran  Johanna — Heidi* 
Spyri,  Fran  Johanna— Moni,  the  Goat 

Boy  (Switzerland)* 
Stefansson,   Vilhjalmur — -The  Friendly 

Arctic** 
White,  S.  E.—Simba  (Africa) 


Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

Except  what  is  read  aloud  in  class,  there  will  be  no  common  work  for 
the  whole  class ;  this  is  a  unit  of  reading  diversified  to  meet  the  tastes 
of  the  students,  as  far  as  the  scope  of  the  local  library  will  permit.  Each 
teacher  may  add  to  this  list  books  which  are  available.  The  literary 
qualities  of  swift  action,  keen  characterization,  and  vivid  description  are 
not  to  be  ignored.  In  this  unit,  however,  is  an  opportunity  to  train 
pupils  to  be  aware  of  setting  and  to  enjoy  rich  details  about  customs  and 
physical  environment. 


•  For  less  mature  readers. 
•  •  For  more  mature  readers. 
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Select  materials  which  most  nearly  relate  to  recent  or  future  geography 
study.   Use  maps  to  localize  the  scenes  of  the  stories. 

Read  one  selection  to  the  class,  with  some  discussion  of  the  geograph- 
ical information,  as  well  as  of  the  adventure.  Integrate  the  work  with 
that  in  geography  in  order  to  strengthen  accurate  concepts  and  correct 
misconceptions.  Be  sure  that  the  pupils  realize  whether  a  book  deals 
with  present  or  past  conditions. 

Let  each  pupil  choose  a  book  to  read  outside  of  class,  allowing  the 
choice  of  appropriate  books  not  previously  read  from  lower-grade  lists. 

Discuss  books  read,  the  pupils  reporting  what  incidents  were  most 
enjoyed,  and  what  information  was  gained  as  to  the  setting.  Encourage 
pupils  to  recommend  books  to  each  other. 

Suggestions  for  Garram  the  Hunter,  By  H.  C.  Best 
(Selection  in  which  Garram  rescues  the  Emir) 

Describe  to  the  class  this  section  of  Africa ;  use  a  physical-political  map. 
Describe  the  training  of  Garram's  dog  and  the  reason  for  it. 
Read  the  selection  aloud. 

Suggested  questions : 
Why  was  a  traitor  plotting  the  Emir's  life  ? 

What  quality  did  the  prisoner  show  in  refusing  to  tell  who  led  the  plot  ? 

Read  the  rest  of  the  selection  to  show  how  the  plotter  was  caught  and 
punished. 

Suggested  questions : 
What  made  the  Emir  suspect  who  was  guilty  ? 

Why  couldn't  these  events  happen  in  America? 

Suggestions  for  Further  Reading,  with  Guiding  Questions 

1.  Finish  Garram  the  Hunter  and  see  how  Garram's  enemies  tried  to 
make  trouble.    Note  the  tribal  customs.* 

The  last  of  the  story  couldn't  have  happened  as  it  did  if  it  had  occurred 
in  the  type  of  land  formation  where  the  Emir  lived.   Why  not? 

2.  Brightest  Africa,  by  Carl  Akeley 

Africa  used  to  be  called  "the  Dark  Continent."  Which  name  applies 
best  today? 

Evidences  of  Growth 

An  increased  attention  to  geographical  setting  while  reading 

Information  about  life  in  Africa,  Latin  America,  the  Orient 

An  increased  interest  in  conditions  of  living  among  different  peoples, 
as  shown  by  a  desire  to  read  more  books  dealing  with  life  in  foreign  lands. 

A  fuller  understanding  of  the  adjustments  of  different  peoples  to  their 
natural  environment 


*  For  lest  m&ture  readers. 
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UNIT  m 

Exploring  A  Wide  Historical  Background  Through  Literature 

Pupils'  aim :  To  experience  imaginatively  the  life  of  past  centuries : 
primitive,  ancient,  medieval,  modern 


Suggested  Readings 

Adams,  J.  D. — Mountains  Are  Free 
(Switzerland  in  time  of  William  Tell) 

Adams,  Katharine — Red  Caps  and  Lilies 
(French  Revolution) 

Baikie,  James — Ancient  East  and  Its 
Story  (Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria)* 

Bill,  A.  H. — The  Clutch  of  the  Corsican 
(First  Empire) 

Doyle,  A.  C. — Micah  Clarke  (Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion)** 

Dunbar,  Aldis — Light  Bearers  (Ancient 
Greece) 

Eaton,  Jeanette — Daughter  of  the  Seine 

(French  Revolution) 
Gras,  Felix — Reds  of  the  Midi  (French 

Revolution) 
Hall,  J.  N. — Buried  Cities  (Pompeii, 

Olympia,  Mycenae) 
Hawes,  C.  B. — Dark  Frigate  (Pirates, 

Charles  I) 
Kelly,  E.   P. — Trumpeter  of  Krakow 

(Poland,  15th  century)* 
Lamb,  Harold — Crusades 
Lamprey,  Louise — Masters  of  the  Guild 
Lanier,   Sidney — The   Boy's  Froissart 

(Middle  Ages) 
Lanier,  Sidney — The  Boy's  King  Arthur 


Lansing,  M.  F. — Magic  Gold  (Roger 
Bacon  and  alchemy) 

Lownsbery,  Eloise — Boy  Knight  of 
Rheims  (15th  century) 

Masefield,  John — Martin  Hyde,  the 
Duke's  Messenger  (Monmouth's  Re- 
bellion) 

Porter,    Jane — Scottish    Chiefs  (13th 

century)** 
Pyle,  Howard — Men  of  Iron  (England, 

1400) 

Pyle,  Howard — Otto  of  the  Silver 
Hand  (Germany,  robber  barons) 

Rolt  Wheeler,  F.  W. — Monster-Hunters 

Sabin,  Frances — Classic  Myths  that 
Live  Today  (Ancient  Greece,  Rome) 

Seaman,  A.  H. — Jacqueline  of  the  Car- 
rier Pigeons  (Siege  of  Leyden)* 

Stein,  Evaleen — Gabriel  and  the  Hour 
Book  (Louis  XII)* 

Stevenson,  R.  L. — Black  Arrow  (War 
of  Roses) 

Van  Loon,  Hendrik — Story  of  Mankind 
(Cavemen  to  20th  century) 

Waterloo,  Stanley — Story  of  Ab  (Prim- 
itive man)* 


Suggestions  for  Teaching  this  Unit 

Read  with  the  class  a  selection  dealing  with  primitive  or  ancient  life ; 
the  choice  of  book  should  be  made  with  regard  to  the  pupils'  work  in 
social  studies.  Each  teacher  may  add  to  this  list  appropriate  books  which 
are  available. 

Let  each  pupil  select  another  book  for  home  reading  and  report  to 
the  class  living  conditions,  incidents,  and  adventures  he  finds. 

Similar  procedure  may  be  used  for  medieval  and  modern  periods. 

Class  discussions  may  include  historical  characters,  events,  and  move- 
ments. Show  pupils  how  to  place  books  chronologically  by  noting  cus- 
toms, characteristics,  language  shown  in  the  first  few  pages.  A  helpful 
introductory  discussion  is  one  that  calls  to  mind  social  and  political  con- 
ditions of  the  times. 

Be  sure  that  pupils  understand  the  distinction  between  myths  and 
legends,  and  facts.  Point  out  that  the  early  peoples  believed  the  stories 
of  gods  and  legendary  heroes,  but  that  these  adventures  were  not  actual 
happenings. 


•  For  less  mature  readers. 
'•  For  more  mature  readers. 
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Suggestions  for  Classic  Myths  That  Live  Today,  by  Sabin 
Read  with  the  class  the  chapter  on  "The  Gods  in  General." 

Assign  to  each  pupil  a  god,  goddess,  or  hero.  Guide  pupils  in  carry- 
ing out  the  activities  suggested  in  the  chapters  and  the  projects  in  the 
appendix. 

Have  oral  reports  in  class  on  several  projects.  After  the  work  is 
completed,  an  exhibit  of  illustrative  materials  gathered  by  the  pupils 
may  be  arranged. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Reading,  with  Guiding  Questions 

1.  The  Finding  of  the  Lyre,  by  Lowell 

After  reading  this  poem,  find  other  gods  and  heroes  who  are  associated 
with  musical  instruments. 

2.  Puck  of  Pook's  Hill,  by  Rudyard  Kipling** 

After  reading  this  book,  list  words  that  have  come  to  us  from  the 
Romans  in  Britain.  Use  the  Dictionary  or  Leonard's  book,  General 
Language. 

Evidences  of  Growth 

A  realization  of  the  antiquity  of  the  race 

A  desire  to  know  more  of  the  origins  of  modern  customs 

An  added  interest  in  social  studies  and  in  historical  literature 

An  appreciation  of  the  historical  significance  of  proper  names  and  of 
other  reminders  of  history  in  everyday  surroundings 

An  appreciation  of  the  frequent  reference  to  mythology  in  literature 

UNIT  IV 

Discovering  the  Characteristics  of  Early  Heroes 

Pupils'  aim :  To  study  the  characteristics  shown  by  heroes  of  the  past 
and  to  compare  them  with  qualities  admired  today 

Suggested  Readings 

Baldwin,  James — Story   of  Siegfried  *  Kingsley,  Charles — Greek  Heroes 

Baldwin,  James— B^'owu//  for  Children  Lamb,  Harold— fioy'j  Genghis  Khan 

^t\[oz,  misXrt-Story  of  Roland  Newbolt,  H.  ].-Book  of  the  Happv 

^\h\z— Stones    of    Abraham,    Darnel,  Warrior 

Daznd,  Esther,  Joseph,  Moses  ^  ■       .          r--  >  ■    u/i  \,  ^ 

Birkhcad,    Alice-//. row    of    Modern        ^""'f "  r  f  zr  rf  cT 

£^^yop(,  Peabody,  J.  P. — Old  Greek  Folk  Stor- 

Echols,  U.  W. — Knights  of  Charleniigne 

Egan,  M.  F.— Everybody's  St.  Fronds'^  Plummier,  M,.  W.— Stories  from  the 
Finger,  C.  ].— Heroes  of  Hakluyt  chronicle  of  the  Cid 

Irving,  Washington— r'ovaacJ  of  Col-  Richards,  L.  E.—Joan  of  Arc 

iimbus  (abridged  by  W.  Hulbert)**  Riis,  J.  h.—Hero  Tales  of  the  North 

Jewett,  S.  O. — God's  Troubadour  **  Yonge,  C.  M-.—Book  of  Golden  Deeds 


*  For  less  mature  readers. 
•  •  For  more  mature  readers. 
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Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

Use  one  hero  (such  as  Odysseus,  King  Arthur,  Joan  of  Arc,  or  Robin 
Hood)  for  class  study. 

Note  that  the  Odyssey  is  listed  for  study  in  the  ninth  grade ;  there- 
fore, only  one  or  two  of  the  adventures  should  be  stressed  here  to  dis- 
cover the  hero's  chief  characteristics.  Peabody's  Old  Greek  Folk  Stories, 
which  is  easy  reading,  gives  a  general  idea  of  his  adventures. 

In  class,  read  the  story  of  the  selected  hero,  listing  his  chief  exploits. 
Observe  the  hero's  qualities  of  character  as  shown  in  these  exploits.  Dis- 
cuss the  reason  for  the  hero's  popularity  in  his  own  time  and  through 
literature.    Distinguish  between  actual  and  legendary  heroes. 

Have  each  pupil  select  a  hero  for  study  outside  of  class  and  report 
on  him  in  class.  The  pupil's  study  should  follow  the  pattern  of  the 
class  study. 

After  reports  on  heroes  studied  individually,  summarize  with  the  class 
the  characteristics  most  evident  in  early  heroes. 

Compare  these  characteristics  with  those  admired  today  using  modern 
examples  such  as  F.  D.  Roosevelt,  Lindbergh,  Earhart,  Helen  Keller. 

Suggestions  for  Robin  Hood  Ballads,  by  Riis 

Review  previous  knowledge  of  Robin  Hood  stories  and  ballads. 

Study  with  the  class  the  conditions  of  the  times :  lack  of  food,  abund- 
ance of  game,  game  laws,  punishment,  outlaws  in  the  forests. 

Discuss  the  creed  of  Robin  Hood's  men :  Aid  for  the  oppressed ; 
compelling  the  cooperation  of  the  wealthy. 

Read  new  ballads  chosen  to  bring  out  Robin  Hood's  character ;  e.g. 
Guy  of  Gisborne,  The  Widow's  Three  Sons,  Allan-a-Dale. 

List  the  qualities  of  character  and  personality  shown  by  Robin  Hood : 
fighting  ability,  cleverness,  quickness  of  thought,  love  of  sport,  sympathy, 
loyalty,  readiness  to  aid,  daring,  versatility. 

Suggested  questions : 

Was  Robin  Hood  a  real  person,  or  is  he  a  legendary  hero? 

Why  has  he  lived  so  long  in  literature? 

Which  of  his  qualities  are  admirable  today? 

Account  for  our  changed  attitude  toward  some  of  these  qualities? 
Suggestions  for  Further  Reading,  with  Guiding  Questions 
L  A  Song  of  Sherwood,  by  Alfred  Noyes 

How  does  this  modern  poem  correspond  with  the  idea  of  Robin  Hood 
as  he  appears  in  the  old  ballads?* 

•  For  less  mature  readers. 
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2.  Read  other  ballads  of  medieval  heroes  to  see  if  they  celebrate  qualities 
of  character  similar  to  those  of  Robin  Hood. 

3.  Read  Gurth's  encounter  with  the  outlaws  and  the  Black  Knight's 
visit  with  Friar  Tuck  m  Ivanhoc.  What  incidents  remind  you  of  the  Robin 
Hood  ballads?** 

Evidences  of  Growth 

The  ability  to  recognize  qualities  involved  in  a  hero's  deeds 

The  ability  to  characterize  a  hero  with  an  adjective  and  to  justify 
the  use  of  the  adjective 

A  knowledge  of  qualities  admired  in  early  history 

A  realization  that  admired  characteristics  grow  out  of  conditions  of 
the  times,  and  that  they  change  with  different  historical  periods. 

The  ability  to  compare  earlier  heroism  with  that  of  today. 

UNIT  V 

Finding  and  Recommending  Favorite  Stories 
Pupils'  aim :   To  enjoy  good  stories 

Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  promote  and  guide  free,  independent  reading, 
beginning  at  the  pupil's  level  of  enjoyment  and  leading  him  to  more  ma- 
ture literary  tastes. 

As  the  spirit  of  this  unit  is  the  fascination  of  story-telling,  the  chief 
care  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  avoid  interference  with  the  pupils'  ab- 
sorption in  good  reading,  although  they  should  be  encouraged  to  bring 
their  difficulties  to  class  and  ask  for  help. 

Class  time  may  be  well  spent  in  browsing  among  adventure  books  on 
display  in  the  classroom,  in  reading  exciting  extracts  to  whet  the  ap- 
petite, in  pupil  and  teacher  recommendation  of  books  they  have  person- 
ally enjoyed. 

While  the  skilled  readers  are  doing  individual  and  independent  reading, 
there  is  a  chance  for  the  teacher  to  give  help  through  conference  and 
remedial  work  to  the  pupil  who  does  not  like  to  read.  By  finding  his 
special  interests  and  by  working  with  him  individually,  the  teacher  can 
help  him  to  overcome  any  lack  of  enjoyment  of  books ;  this  work  should 
be  integrated  with  the  course  of  study  in  reading  and  with  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  Reading  List,  Bulletin  80. 

•*  For  more  mature  readers. 
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The  following  list  of  books  for  this  unit  has  accompanying  provocative 
questions,  intended  to  capture  the  pupils'  interest  and  lead  to  a  desire 
to  read  the  books. 


Adams,  Andy — Log  of  a  Cowboy  (What 
would  happen  to  a  man  on  horse- 
back in  the  midst  of  miUing  cattle?) 

Alcott,  L.  M. — Eight  Cousins  (Which 
of  Rose's  cousins  do  you  like  best?)  * 

Alcott,  L.  M. — Little  Women  (Which 
of  the  March  girls  do  you  prefer?)  * 

Arabian  Nights  (The  adventures  of 
Sinbad  and  Ali  Baba  are  very  fa- 
mous. What  are  your  favorite  ad- 
ventures in  this  book?) 

Defoe,  Daniel — Robinson  Criisoe  (You 
will  enjoy  knowing  the  world-famous 
characters  of  Crusoe  and  Friday.)* 

Dickens,  Charles — Great  Expectations 
(The  escaping  convict  and  the  bride 
in  her  ancient  finery  are  unforget- 
table.)** 

Field,  Rachel — Hitty:  Her  First  Hun- 
dred Years  (Hitty  is  on  her  way  to 
fame,  for  old  and  young  have  de- 
lighted in  this  tale.)  * 

Finger,  C.  J. — Courageous  Companions 
(Would  you  like  to  sail  the  high  seas 
with  explorers  and  discover  new 
lands?) 

Fisher,  D.  C. — Understood  Betsy  (Betsy 
had  a  good  time  at  school  and  at 
home  after  she  learned  to  enjoy  the 
fun  of  country  life.)  * 

Garland,  Hamlin — Boy  Life  on  the 
Prairie  (Pioneering  days  on  the 
prairies  included  hard  work  and  ex- 
citing happenings.)  ** 

Heyliger,  William — High  Benton  (This 
author  has  other  stories  of  school  and 
sport.)  ** 

Marryat,  Frederick — Masterman  Ready 
(Who  is  the  hero  of  this  book?  What 
makes  him  the  hero?) 

Evidences  of  Growth 


Nordhoff,  C.  B. — The  Pearl  Lagoon 
(Wouldn't  you  like  to  dive  for  pearls 
in  the  Pacific?  You  can,  in  this 
book.) 

Pier,  A.  S. — Boys  of  St.  Timothy's 
(This  is  a  story  of  a  boys'  boarding 
school.) 

Putnam,  D.  B. — Da/vid  Goes  A-Voy- 
aging  (When  he  was  your  age  David 
really  had  these  adventures  with  fri- 
gate birds.)  * 

Pyle,  Howard — Book  of  Pirates 

Raspe,  R.  E. — Tales  from  the  Travels 
of  Baron  Munchausen  (Should  he 
have  joined  an  Ananias  Club?) 

Siple,  Paul — A  Boy  Scout  imth  Byrd 
(You  will  enjoy  living  through  the 
experiences  of  this  Pennsylvania  boy.) 

Snedecker,  C.  D. — Downright  Dencey 
(Did  girls  have  more  adventures  in 
early  days  than  they  do  now?) 

Stevenson,  R.  L. — Kidnapped  (Don't 
miss  the  excitement  of  this  story  be- 
cause of  the  strange  Scotch  setting. 
Ask  your  teacher  to  help  you  with 
the  dialect.) 

Stockton,  F.  R. — The  Griffin  and  the 
Minor  Canon  (How  would  you  like 
to  be  followed  around  by  a  griffin?) 

Twain,  Mark — The  Prince  and  the 
Pauper  (Which  had  the  better  time?) 

Wallace,  Dillon — Ungava  Bob  (This 
story  takes  you  to  Dr.  Grenfell's 
country.) 

Wiggin,  K.  D. — Rebecca  of  Simnybrook 
Farm  (How  would  you  like  to  sell 
soap?)  * 

Wyss,  J.  D. — Swiss  Family  Robinson 
(Is  it  true  that  this  is  shipwreck 
with  too  many  conveniences?) 

Young,  Ella — The  Tangle-Coated  Horse 
(This  tells  of  the  adventures  of  a 
famous  legendary  hero  of  Ireland.) 


The  abihty  to  become  absorbed  in  the  adventure  of  a  book 
The  ability  to  read  rapidly  to  get  the  story 
A  desire  for  further  enjoyment  through  reading 

UNIT  VI 

Making  Friends  With  Animals  as  They  Appear  in  Literature 
Pupils'  aim:   To  enjoy  literature  dealing  with  animals 


•  For  less  mature  readers. 
*•  For  more  mature  readers. 
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Suggested  Readings 

Atkinson,  Eleanor — Greyfriars  Bobby** 

Baker,  Olaf — Dtisty  Star 

Baker,  OlziSfiasta  of  the  Wolves 

Bangs,  J.  K..—My  Dog* 

Bryant,  W.  C. — Robert  of  Lincoln  * 

Frost,  Robert — The  Runaway 

Hornaday,  W.  T. — Tales  from  Nature's 

IV  onderland 
Kipling,  Rudyard — Jungle  Book  * 
Lindsay,    Vachel — The   Broncho  That 

Would  Not  Be  Broken  ** 
London,  Jack- — Call  of  the  Wild 
London,  Jack — White  Fang 


Marquis,  Don — The  Tom  Cat 
Masefield,  John — Right  Royal  ** 
Monro,  Harold — Milk  for  the  Cat 
Muir,  John — Stickeen 
Mukerji,  D.  G.—Gay  Neck* 
Roberts,  C.  G.—Kitidred  of  the  Wild 
Salten,  Felix^ — Bambi  * 
Seton,  E.  T. — Wild  Animals  I  Have 
Known* 

Seton,  E.  T. — Trail  of  the  Sandhill  Stag 
Terhune,  A.  P. — Lad:    A  Dog 
Walden,  J.  Igloo* 
Warner,  C.  D.—How  I  Killed  a  Bear  ** 


Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

Select  for  class  reading  two  or  three  short  selections,  or  if  preferred, 
one  long  selection. 

Read  and  discuss  these,  relating  the  incidents  to  the  pupils'  experiences 
with  animals.   Correlate  with  the  work  in  nature  study. 

Encourage  extensive  individual  reading  from  this  list  and  other  animal 
stories  from  the  supplementary  Reading  List.  This  unit  needs  little 
class  time  and  gives  a  chance  for  reading  conferences  and  individual 
guidance  during  class  periods. 

Suggestions  for  The  Runaway,  by  Robert  Frost 
Explain  what  a  Morgan  horse  is. 

Recall  the  experience  of  seeing  animals  racing  through  a  field,  dashing 
away  from  something  that  startles  them. 

Read  the  poem  to  the  class. 

Suggested  questions : 

How  does  the  poem  make  you  feel  toward  the  horse  ? 
Quote  lines  that  interest  you. 

What  human  quality  has  the  poet  given  the  horse? 

How  did  the  colt  look?   Read  the  lines  which  make  the  picture. 

After  practicing,  some  pupil  may  read  the  poem  aloud  to  the  class; 
correlate  this  with  the  work  in  oral  English. 

To  show  how  different  poets  treat  the  same  theme,  read  to  the  class 
"A  Fawn's  First  Snow,"  by  Glenn  Ward  Dresbach,  in  Herzberg's  Off 
to  Arcady. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Reading,  with  Guiding  Questions 

1.  Smoky,  by  Will  James 

Notice  the  almost  human  relationship  between  the  man  and  his  horse. 

2.  How  the  Old  Horse  Won  the  Bet,  by  Holmes* 


*  For  less  mature  readers. 
•  *  For  more  mature  readers. 
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3.  Read  the  description  of  Lee's  horse,  Traveller,  in  the  poem  John 
Brown's  Body.   Is  he  described  as  an  animal  or  as  a  human  being? 

4.  From  your  reading  make  a  list  entitled  Famous  Horses  of  Legend 
and  History.  In  order  to  get  started,  look  in  an  unabridged  dictionary  for 
the  names  Pegasus  and  Bellerophon.** 

5.  Those  especially  interested  in  wild  life  may  want  to  read  Squirrels 
and  Other  Fur  Bearers,  by  Burroughs.** 

Evidences  of  Growth 

An  alertness  in  observing  details  of  animal  life 

A  sympathetic  attitude  toward  animals 

A  greater  interest  in  reading  literature  about  animals 

An  increased  appreciation  of  the  mood  of  a  lyric 

An  increased  ability  to  discover  picture-making  lines  in  poetry 

An  increased  ability  to  read  aloud  expressively  without  affectation 


Eighth  Year 

UNIT  I 

Being  Introduced  to  a  Study  of  Humor  in  Literature 
Pupils'  aim:   To  learn  to  enjoy  humor  on  a  literary  level 


Suggested  Readings 

Browning,     Robert — Pied     Piper  of 
Hamelin 

Carroll,  Lewis — Alice's  Adventures  in 

Wonderland  * 
Carroll,  hevns— Hunting  of  the  Snark 
Carroll,  Lewis — Jabberwocky 
Gilbert,  W.  S.—Bab  Ballads 
Gilbert,  W.  S.—Yarn  of  the  "Nancy 

Bell" 

Guiterman,    Arthur — Strictly    G  e  rm- 
Proof 

Henry,  O. — Ransom  of  Red  Chief** 


Holmes,  O.  W. — The  Deacon's  Master- 
piece 

Irving,  Washington — The  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow 

Lear,  Edward — The  Pobblc  Who  Had 
No  Toes  * 

Lear,  Edward — Limericks 

Lear,  Edward — Nursery  Rimes  * 

Tarkington,  Booth — Penrod 

Twain,  Mark — Adventures  of  Huckle- 
berry Finn 

Twain,  Mark — Adventures  of  Tom  Saw- 
yer 


Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

Read  to  the  class  an  extract  from  Penrod  or  Tom  Sawyer  to  whel 
their  appetites.  Encourage  pupils  to  ask  questions  concerning  anything 
they  do  not  understand ;  otherwise  little  comment  is  necessary.  Suggest 
further  reading  of  humorous  prose  outside  of  class.  Pupils  may  read 
amusing  books  not  previously  read  from  seventh-^rade  lists. 

After  a  study  of  humor  as  shown  in  the  teaching  suggestions  below 
and  after  the  pupils  have  enjoyed  several  poems  in  common,  each  pupil 
should  be  able  to  find  humorous  writings  to  meet  his  personal  preference. 


*  For  less  mature  readers. 
**  For  more  mature  readers. 
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As  humor  is  doubled  by  being  shared,  many  of  these  selections  should 
be  read  aloud.  Help  pupils  form  small  reading  groups  in  which  to  do 
oral  reading.  Classes  can  be  guided  so  that  several  pupils  can  read 
aloud  at  the  same  time  and  not  disturb  each  other  if  groups  are  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  room ;  it  may  be  advisable  to  have  this  done  at  recess 
or  before  school.  This  work  should  be  integrated  with  reading  and 
oral  English. 

Suggestions  for  Developing  Humorous  Poetry 

Introduce  humor  as  it  occurs  in  poetry  by  recalling  absurd  situations 
in  the  nursery  rimes,  such  as :  Peter,  pumpkin  eater ;  the  cat  and  the 
fiddle ;  Miss  Muffet. 

By  using  Jack  he  Nimble,  Jack  he  Quick  and  having  the  class  tap  the 
rhythm  with  fingers  or  pencils  on  desks,  show  that  jingling  rhythm  and 
marked  emphasis  add  to  the  fun.  Note  that  most  nursery  rimes  and 
doggerel  should  be  recited  in  sing-song ;  this  kind  of  rhythm  is  part  of 
their  nonsense  and  charm. 

Show  pupils  that  poetry  is  made  more  humorous  by  amusing  rimes 
such  as :  Lucy  Locket,  pocket ;  Little  Nancy  Etticoat,  white  petticoat ; 
Muflfet,  tuffet ;  Aunt  Jobiska's  crimson  whiskers ;  silver  salt  shakers, 
John  Wanamaker's  and  others  by  Guiterman ;  many  by  W.  S.  Gilbert 
and  by  Browning. 

Introduce  pupils  to  the  fun  of  limericks,  calling  attention  to  their 
absurd  situations  and  diverting  rhythm.  Here  is  a  popular  limerick  that 
children  enjoy: 

There  was  a  young  lady  of  Lynn, 
Who  was  so  exceedingly  thin. 

That  when  she  essayed 

To  drink  lemonade. 
She  slipped  through  the  straw  and  fell  in. 

Recall  to  the  class  nursery  rimes  in  which  meaningless  syllables  add 
to  the  fun :  dickory,  dock ;  Humpty-Dumpty ;  chinchopper ;  runcible 
spoon ;  bong  tree ;  goojum.  Use  this  in  an  introduction  to  nonsense 
verse,  in  which  the  enjoyment  is  in  the  sound  and  in  the  perversion  or 
lack  of  meaning ;  the  Jabberwocky  is  probably  the  most  famous,  though 
many  people  like  the  poems  featuring  strange  animals  such  as  the  pobbles 
and  snarks. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Reading 

1.  Limericks 

With  the  help  of  the  librarian  find  as  many  limericks  as  you  can.  Make 
a  book  of  them  for  your  classroom  library.  If  you  would  like  to  com- 
pose some  original  ones,  here  are  suggestives  opening  lines : 

There  once  was  a  boy  called  Jim — 
There  was  a  young  lady  of  York — 
There  once  was  a  bright  Seventh  grade — - 

2.  Mitch  Miller,  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters 
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The  boys  in  this  book  knew  their  Mark  Twain ;  you  will  enjoy  it  after 
you  are  acquainted  with  Huck  Finn  and  Tom  Sawyer. 

3.  Nonsense  Anthology,  by  Carolyn  Wells** 

Evidences  of  Growth 

An  awareness  of  humorous  writing  of  an  accepted  literary  level 
A  desire  to  read  more  humor 

UNIT  II 

Seeing  Nature  With  the  Poet,  the  Naturalist,  the  Story  Teller 

Pupils'  aim:    To  discover  the  enjoyment  in  nature  literature  as  written 
by  the  poet,  the  naturalist,  and  the  story-teller 


Suggested  Readings 

Carman,  Bliss — Vagabond  Song 

Fabre,  J.  H. — Story-Book  of  Science 

Frost,  Robert — Birches 

Garrison,  Theodosia — April  * 

Keats,  John—/  Stood  Tiptoe  Upon  a 

Little  Hill 
Kipling,  Rudyard—Rikki  Tikki  Tavi** 
Le  Gallienne,  Richard—/  Meant  to  Do 

My  Work  Today 
Le  Gallienne,  Richard— May  Is  Build- 
ing Her  House 
Longfellow,  H.  W.— Birds  of  Ktlhng- 

worth  * 
Masefield,  John— ^S■eo  Fever 
Masefield,  John — Tewksbury  Road 
Masefield,  John— West  Wind 
Millay,  E.  St.  V.—The  Pear  Tree 
Mills,  E.  h.— Story  of  a  Thousand- 
Year  Pine 


Mills,  E.  A— The  Spell  of  the  Rockies 
Muir,  John — Mountains  of  California 
Muir,  John — Thousand-Mile  Walk  to 
the  Gulf 

Richards,   G.   E.,  Com^.— Melody  of 
Earth 

Scoville,  Samuel — Wild  Folk 
Seton,  E.  T.—Rolf  in  the  Woods* 
Sharp,  D.  L. — Hills  of  Hingham 
Sharp,  D.  L. — The  Turkey  Drive 
Sharp,  D.  L. — Watcher  in  the  Woods 
Stevenson,  R.  L. — A  Night  Among  the 

Pines  ** 
Tennyson,  Alfred — The  Brook 
White,  S.  E.— Ow  Making  Camp 
Whittier,  J.  G.— Barefoot  Boy* 
Wordsworth,  William — Daffodils 


Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  read  from  this  list  as  much  as  they 
can.  The  teacher  should  choose  for  common  work  in  class  the  more 
difficult  selections.  Nature  writings  not  previously  read  from  lower- 
grade  lists  may  also  be  used. 

It  will  be  desirable  to  have  several  books  in  this  unit  available  for 
browsing  during  study  periods  before  any  common  work  begins,  in  order 
to  attract  the  pupils'  attention  to  nature  literature.  Illustrated  editions 
and  pictures  on  the  bulletin  board  will  catch  the  interest. 

Choose,  to  start  with,  a  dramatic  selection  such  as  The  Turkey  Drive, 
by  Sharp,'  or  one  of  Muir's  adventures,  or  an  extract  from  Mills.  Read 
it  to  the  class,  and  ask  them  to  tell  any  personal  outdoor  experiences 
suggested  by  the  reading.  Be  sure  that  the  pupils  are  aware  of  the 
geographic  setting  of  the  literature. 

Remind  them  of  the  joy  of  the  out-of-doors  even  with  no  excitement: 
the  pleasant  air,  the  view,  smells,  sounds,  camp  life,  the  opportunity  to 


*  For  less  mature  readers. 
'•  For  more  mature  readers. 
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observe  the  curious  and  fascinating  happenings  in  nature.  Read  extracts 
which  emphasize  these,  as  A  Night  Among  the  Pines,  or  On  Making 
Camp. 

Read  them  a  poem  expressing  a  longing  for  the  out-of-doors,  as: 
West  Wind,  Vagabond  Song,  Sea  Fever;  these  are  good  approaches  to 
the  more  profound  interpretation  of  experience  given  in  Wordsworth's 
Daffodils. 

Suggestions  for  Daffodils,  by  Wordsworth 

Explain  that  in  the  Lake  District  in  England  daffodils  grow  in  great 
masses  as  daisies  and  other  wild  flowers  do  here.   Define  the  word  jocund. 

Read  the  poem. 

Suggested  questions : 

What  picture-making  lines  can  you  remember?    What  com- 
parison or  simile  is  used?   Why  is  it  appropriate? 

Tell  the  class  that  this  poem  grew  directly  out  of  the  experience  of 
the  poet,  who  was  accustomed  to  taking  long  walks  with  his  sister 
Dorothy ;  she  writes  of  one  occasion  in  her  diary : 

"We  saw  a  few  daffodils  close  to  the  water-side.  We  fancied  that  the 
sea  had  floated  the  seeds  ashore,  and  that  the  little  colony  had  so  sprung 
up.  But  as  we  went  along  there  were  more,  and  yet  more ;  and  at  last 
under  the  boughs  of  the  trees  we  saw  that  there  was  a  long  belt  of  them 

along  the  shore  I  never  saw  dafifodils  so  beautiful  They  tossed 

and  reeled  and  danced  as  if  they  verily  laughed  with  the  wind  that  blew 
upon  them  over  the  lake." 

Use  a  picture  of  the  district  (Ullswater)  if  possible. 

Ask  the  class  to  recall  some  beautiful  scene,  perhaps  a  camping  place, 
a  view  of  a  large  body  of  water,  a  view  from  a  mountain.  If  they  shut 
their  eyes  they  can  see  the  view  with  the  "inward  eye explain  this  is 
one  of  the  pleasures  of  memory. 

Read  the  poem  again,  asking  the  pupils  to  visualize  the  scene. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Reading 

1.  Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean,  by  Byron** 

If  you  have  seen  the  ocean  you  will  realize  the  appropriateness  of  the 
majestic  sound  of  the  lines. 

2.  The  Cloud,  by  Shelley** 

Notice  all  the  things  the  cloud  does ;  look  up  cenotaph.  Realize  that  the 
chief  impression  the  poem  leaves  is  the  joyousness  and  exhilaration  it 
gives  the  reader. 

3.  /  Meant  to  Do  My  Work  Today,  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne 
What  is  the  time  of  year?   When  do  you  feel  this  way? 


For  more  mature  readers. 
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Evidences  of  Growth 

A  more  active  and  accurate  observation  of  the  facts  of  nature 

An  awareness  of  the  varied  pleasures  to  be  gained  through  nature: 
its  moods,  its  wonders  of  growth ;  its  variety  of  sound,  color,  and  rhythm 

A  desire  to  read  more  of  nature  literature 

UNIT  m 

Understanding  People  of  Other  Nations  Through  Literature 

Pupils'  aim :    To  cultivate  an  understanding  of  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries, their  traditions,  customs,  and  environment 


Suggested  Readings 

Aanrud,      Hans — -Lisbeth  Longfrock 
(Norway) 

Alexanian,  M.  D. — When  J  Was  a  Boy 

in  Armenia 
Ambrosi,   Marietta — When  I    Was  a 

Girl  in  Italy 
Amicis,  Edmondo  de — Citore  (Italy) 
Bazin,  Rene — Juniper  Farm  (France) 
Benson,   E.    F. — David  Blaise  (Eng- 
land) ** 

Beuret,  Georgette — When  I  Was  a  Girl 
in  France 

Bjornson,  Bjornstjerne — A  Happy  Boy 

(Norway) 
Boyesen,  H.  H.— Boyhood  in  Norway 
Brown,  D.  V. — Child  of  the  Orient 
Connolly,  J.  B.—An  Olympic  Visitor 
Davies,  E.  C. — A  Boy  in  Serbia 
Debogorii-Mokrievich,  V.  K. — When  I 

Was  a  Boy  in  Rtissia 
Demetrios,   George — When  I    Was  a 

Boy  in  Greece 


Finta,  Alexander — Herdboy  of  Hungary 
Haskell,  H.  E. — Katrinka  (Russia) 
Hudson,  W.  H. — Far  Away  and  Long 

Ago  (South  America) 
Lagerlof,     Selma — Liliecrona's  Home 

(Sweden) 

Lagerlof,  Selma — Marbacka  (Sweden) 
Lisle,   Clifton — Hobnails  and  Heather 

(England  and  France) 
Lucas,  E.  V. — Slowcoach  (England) 
Marshak,  L  L — New  Russia's  Primer 
Mirza,   Y.  B.— Myself    When  Young 

(Persia) 

Morley,  Christopher — higo  (Germany) 
Nesbit,  Edith — The  Bastable  Children 

(England) 
Rihbany,  A.  M. — Hidden  Treasure  of 

Rasmola  (Syria) 
Sugimoto,  E.  I. — IDaughter  of  the  Sa- 
murai (Japan  and  America) 
Walpole,  Hugh — Jeremy  at  Crale  ** 
Walpole,  Hugh — Jeremy  (England)  ** 


Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

This  unit  is  helpful  for  immature  and  slow  readers  because  it  contains 
much  easy  reading.   "Much  easy  reading  makes  reading  easy." 

Introduce  this  unit  by  explaining  the  necessity  of  understanding  people 
in  order  to  associate  with  them  happily  and  intelligently.  In  order  to 
live  comfortably,  with  our  increasing  contact  with  people  of  other  nations, 
we  should  know  something  of  their  history,  customs,  environment,  ideas. 
We  should  have  a  friendly  attitude  toward  their  different  manners  and 
customs,  a  desire  to  learn  about  them  rather  than  a  narrow-minded  at- 
titude of  looking  down  on  anything  different  from  American  customs. 
Ask  what  makes  understanding  and  cooperation  important  in  the  world 
today.  Point  out  that  some  of  the  books  describe  past  conditions,  while 
others  deal  with  the  life  of  today. 

A  good  beginning  may  be  an  investigation  of  English  life.  Explain 
the  desirability  of  cooperation  between  English-speaking  nations.  Recall 
from  geography  and  history  the  small  size  of  England,  the  ease  of  com- 
munication, the  chance  for  contact  with  London,  the  position  of  the 
rulers,  the  social  classes,  the  homogeneous  people  with  little  mixture  of 


*  *  For  more  mature  readers. 
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races,  the  housing  with  few  frame  buildings  and  little  "central  heating," 
the  habit  of  afternoon  tea,  school  customs.  Use  available  maps  and 
pictures,  slides  and  films.  This  should  be  a  swift,  story-like  survey,  not 
an  elaborate  study. 

Use  extracts  from  The  Bastable  Children  (the  opening  chapter)  or 
Jeremy  (the  merry-go-round)  and  advise  those  who  are  interested  to 
finish  one  of  these  or  read  David  Blaise,  Kipling's  Stalky  and  Co.,  Boy 
Scout  adventures  in  Wolf  Patrol  or  Hobnails  and  Heather.  Mention  the 
fact  that  English  schoolboy  slang  is  often  difficult  at  first,  but  after  a 
little  experience  with  it,  it  can  be  understood  from  the  context. 

After  the  class  have  read  books  about  the  English  spend  a  period  in 
comparing  English  and  American  ideas  and  customs.  Pupils  may  add 
to  the  discussion  experiences  from  their  contacts  with  English  people. 

A  similar  procedure  may  be  used  in  reading  about  people  of  other 
countries,  introducing  each  with  historical  and  geographical  information, 
asking  pupils  to  review  and  recall  what  they  have  studied  in  other  classes. 
Give  special  attention  to  nationalities  represented  in  the  vicinity.  En- 
courage pupils  to  contribute  stories,  information,  illustrative  materials 
brought  from  home ;  perhaps  the  parents,  or  the  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciation will  help.  The  work  of  this  unit  may  well  be  conducted  in  co- 
operation with  the  work  in  geography  or  social  studies. 

Evidences  of  Growth 

An  increased  understanding  of  the  individuality  and  human  qualities 
of  the  people  of  other  countries 

A  friendly  curiosity  toward  customs  and  ideas  strange  to  Americans 

A  desire  for  further  acquaintance  with  other  nationalities  through 
books  and  travel 

UNIT  IV 

Early  American  Heroes  in  Legend  and  Life 

Pupils'  aim :  To  observe  the  exploits  of  our  real  and  legendary  characters 
and  discover  their  common  traits 


Suggested  Readings 

Atkinson,  Eleanor — Johnny  Appleseed 
Austin,  Jane — Standish  of  Standish 
Cooper,  J.  F. — Deerslaycr   (Use  also 
other  Leatherstocking  Tales.  Abridged 
editions  may  be  used  when  available.) 
Custer,  Elizabeth — Boots  and  Saddles 
Dix,  B.  M.— Soldier  Rigdale* 
Eastman,  C.  A— An  Indian  Boyhood  _ 
Garland,  Hamlin — Book  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  (Illustrated  by  Reming- 
ton) 

Hay,  John — Jim  Bludso  and  the  Prairie 
Belle 

Hough,  Emerson — The  Covered  Wa- 
gon ** 
Indian  Legends 

Irving,  Washington — Rip  Van  Winkle 


Lindsay,  Vachel — Johnny  Appleseed** 
Longfellow,  H.  W. — Hiawatha  * 
Longfellow,    H.    W. — Paul  Revere's 
Ride  * 

Meeker,  Ezra — Ox-Team  Days  on  the 

Oregon  Trail  ** 
Parkman,  Francis — Oregon  Trail  ** 
Scudder,  H.  E. — George  Washington 
Seawell,  M.  E. — Paul  Jones 
Seymour,  F.  W. — Boys'  Life  of  Kit 

Carson 

Stevens,  James — Paul  Bunyan 
Tarbell,  Ida — Boy  Scouts'  Life  of  Lin- 
coln * 

White,  S.  E.^ — Daniel  Boone,  Wilder- 
ness Scout 


*  For  less  mature  readers. 

*  For  more  mature  readers. 
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Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

With  the  help  of  the  teacher  the  class  should  list  and  identify  legend- 
ary and  fictitious  heroes  such  as  Bunyan,  Ichabod  Crane,  Leatherstock- 
ing.  After  different  pupils  have  read  about  several  of  these  heroes  have 
them  discussed  in  class  as  to  their  chief  characteristics  and  exploits. 

Suggested  questions : 

Which  characters  are  amusing?    Give  incidents  to  show  this. 
What  adjective  describes  Leatherstocking?    Give  instances  from 
Cooper  to  justify  your  use  of  the  adjective. 

Keep  clear  the  distinction  between  legend  and  fact  in  our  history. 

From  the  list  of  historical  characters  each  pupil  should  select  one  for 
investigation.  Besides  reading  from  the  list,  the  pupil  should  find  and 
report  to  the  class  additional  biographical  information. 

Find  traits  of  character  which  all  the  heroes  have  in  common.  Com- 
pare these  with  traits  of  current  American  heroes.  Ask  why  American 
hero-worship  shifts  from  one  type  of  hero  to  another. 

Show  the  class  that  there  were  many  unknown  pioneers  who  were 
heroic  in  physical  bravery,  in  endurance  of  hardship,  and  in  service  as 
citizens.  Pupils  may  be  able  to  describe  some  of  these  from  their  read- 
ing, from  stories  of  their  ancestors.  Use  Pennsylvania  folk  lore  when- 
ever possible ;  some  of  this  is  available  in  oral  tradition.  Correlate  this 
work  with  oral  English. 

Suggestions  for  Rip  Van  Winkle,  by  Washington  Irving 

Read  the  story  to  the  class,  calling  attention  to  humorous  passages 
such  as  the  description  of  Rip's  methods  of  work,  his  insuperable  aver- 
sion to  all  profitable  labor,  the  club  of  the  sages,  their  newspaper,  Nicholas 
Vedder's  claim  to  precedency,  his  method  of  signifying  approval,  the 
scene  in  the  amphitheatre.  Rip's  drinking  and  its  results,  his  homecoming 
and  adjustment  to  the  new  regime. 

Discuss  Rip's  willingness  to  aid :  his  kindliness,  the  love  shown  him 
by  children  and  dogs,  his  many  faults,  the  reasons  for  them. 

Discuss  his  wife :  her  characteristics,  the  type  of  neighbor  she  would 
be,  her  trials,  any  reasons  for  her  disposition. 

Ask  pupils  to  choose  passages  they  consider  humorous  and  read  them 
to  the  class. 

Suggested  questions : 

Consider  Rip  as  a  pioneer.    How  would  he  have  fared  in  the 
settlement  of  the  West? 

Point  out  that  Rip  has  been  a  popular  hero  in  spite  of  his  many 
undesirable  characteristics.    Why  is  this? 

Suggestions  for  Further  Reading 

1.  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York  (extracts),  by  Washington 
Irving 
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This  account  is  fictitious.  What  does  this  word  mean?  Does  Wouter 
Van  Twiler  remind  you  of  any  character  in  Rip  Van  Winkle  f** 

2.  Local  heroes 

Are  there  any  local  legends  of  famous  characters  in  the  settlement  of 
your  community  ?  Find  out  whether  any  accounts  have  been  published ; 
if  so,  read  one  and  report  to  the  class  what  you  find. 

3.  "Fiddler  Jones"  (from  Spoon  River  Anthology) ,  by  E.  L.  Masters 
Compare  this  Midwest  character  with  Rip.** 

Evidences  of  Growth 

An  increased  ability  to  estimate  character 

An  interest  in  early  American  heroes 

A  desire  to  read  more  of  our  legends  and  history 

UNIT  V 

Enjoying  Mystery  and  Adventure  Through  the  Short  Story 

Pupils'  aim :   To  enjoy  plot  complication  largely  through  the  short  story 
of  mystery  and  adventure 


Suggested  Readings 

Connolly,  J.  B.—Ouf  of  Gloucester 
Davis,  R.  H. — Bar  Sinister 
Dickens,  Charles — Christmas  Carol 
Ferris,  H.  J.,  Comp. — Adventure  Waits 
Ferris,  H.  J. — This  Happened  to  Me 
Grenfcll,  Wilfred — Adrift  on  an  Ice  Pan 
Grove,  John  (ed.) — Omnibus  of  Adverts 
ture 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel — Dr.  Heidegger's 

Experiment  ** 
Henry,  O. — The  Gift  of  the  Magi 


Irving,  Washington— Dragoon 
Irving,     Washington — Spectre  Bride- 
groom 
James,  Will — Sun  Up 
Kesslcr,  R.  W.,  (ed.) — Treasure  Trove 

of  pirate  Stories 
Pease.  H. — The  Jinx  Ship 
Poe',  E.  A. — The  Purloined  Letter** 
Poe,  E.  K.—The  Gold  Bug** 
Smith,  E.  S. — More  Mystery  Tales  for 
Boys  and  Girls 


Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

Read  to  the  class  a  story  with  a  surprise  ending  such  as  Gift  of  the 
Magi,  Dr.  Heidegger's  Experiment,  to  demonstrate  its  dramatic  effect. 
Call  attention  to  the  power  of  suspense  in  keeping  up  the  interest  in  a 
story  such  as  The  Christmas  Carol. 

Direct  the  class  to  humorous  adventure  as  portrayed  in  Travels  of 
Baron  Munchausen,  for  instance:  the  reading  of  an  extract  or  reference 
to  a  funny  episode  will  introduce  this.  They  should  not  overlook  the 
humor  of  the  characterizations  along  with  the  amtising  incidents. 

For  thrilling  incidents  of  danger  and  bravery  send  them  to  The  Jinx 
Ship,  or  the  Omnibus  of  Adventure,  or  other  collections.  Girls  especially 
will  like  Adventure  Waits. 

The  best  method  of  introducing  these  tales  is  by  reading  extracts  and 
by  encouraging  the  class  to  recommend  favorites  to  each  other.  Caution 


**  For  more  mature  readers. 
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pupils  not  to  give  away  the  point  and  thus  spoil  the  story  for  other 
readers.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  familiarize  the  pupils  with  the  word 
climax  as  the  most  exciting  point,  after  which  events  turn  or  are  ex- 
plained ;  tell  them  it  is  best  in  discussing  a  book  not  to  talk  about  it 
beyond  the  climax  to  people  who  have  not  read  it ;  after  pupils  have 
finished  a  book,  they  may  talk  about  their  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  outcome.  Pupils  should  learn  to  use  the  word  plot,  also.  They 
should  be  aware  of  geographic  and  historical  setting  and  begin  to  ap- 
preciate the  portrayal  of  character. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Reading 
Mar j one  Daw,  by  T.  B.  Aldrich 

The  Red-Headed  League,  by  A.  C.  Doyle 

The  Gray  Champion,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne** 

The  Jumping  Frog,  by  Mark  Twain** 

Evidences  of  Growth 

An  appreciation  of  the  enjoyment  of  suspense  and  climax  in  the  plot 
of  a  story 

A  desire  to  read  more  stories  of  this  type 
An  increased  use  of  reading  for  recreation 

UNIT  VI 

Observing  Motives  and  Actions  as  Shown  in  the  One-Act  Play 

Pupils'  aim :   To  observe  and  study  dramatic  motives  and  actions  as  they 
occur  in  one-act  plays 

Suggested  Readings 

Cohen,  Helen — The  Junior  Play  Book  Riley,    A.    C. — Ten    Minutes    by  the 

Dunsany,  E.  J. — A  Night  at  an  Inn  Clock  * 

Dunsany,  E.  J. — Gods  of  the  Mountain  Smith,  M.  M. — Short  Plays  of  Various 

Dunsany,  E.  J. — Golden  Doom  Types   (especially   recommended  for 

Field,    Rachel — Six   Plays    (especially  editorial  material) 

recommended:      Three    Pills   in    a  Thomas,  _  C.   S.    (ed.) — Atlantic  Book 

Bottle)  *  of  Junior  Plays 

Finney,  S.  B. — Plays  Old  and  Nezv  Walker,     Stuart — Portmanteau  Plays 

Mackay,    C.  D.- — Silver    Thread,   and  (especially  popular:    Six  Who  Pass 

Other  Folk  Plays  for  Young  People*  While  the  Lentils  Boil)  * 

Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

Explain  to  the  class  that  plays  are  meant  to  be  acted,  and  that  the 
silent  reader  should  imagine  how  they  would  be  presented  "You  must 
develop  the  theatre  in  your  mind.    You  must  see  the  characters  moving 

in  your  mind's  eye,  and  hear  them  speaking  in  your  mind's  ear  To 

the  extent  that  you  can  develop  this  inward  theatre  you  will  become  a 
good  reader  of  plays."*** 


*  For  less  mature  readers. 

*  *  For  more  mature  readers. 

*•*  Smith,  M.  M.,  Short  Plays  of  Various  Types,  Merrill,  1924. 
S-1677— 2 
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By  reading  the  opening  lines  of  one  or  two  plays,  show  the  class  that 
the  conversation  and  action  must  tell  the  audience  what  the  circumstances 
are. 

Begin  reading  a  selected  play  to  the  class.  If  the  cast  is  large,  list  the 
characters  on  the  board.  If  the  setting  is  complicated,  show  by  diagram 
on  the  board  or  placement  of  furniture  in  the  front  of  the  room  the  most 
essential  features  of  the  stage  setting.  The  pupils  should  discover  that 
they  must  use  their  imaginations  freely. 

As  the  reading  proceeds,  be  sure  that  the  pupils  realize  what  the  con- 
flict is,  who  or  what  are  struggling. 

If  the  play  is  difficult  the  teacher  may  read  it  through  to  the  class. 
Afterwards  carefully  selected  pupils  may  take  dif¥erent  roles  and  read 
the  play  in  front  of  the  class,  walking  through  the  parts  and  acting  as 
they  read.  In  some  classes  pupils  can  prepare  and  read  an  easy  play 
themselves  after  the  teacher  has  started  them. 

If  the  plav  reading  proves  popular,  the  group  may  wish  to  memorize 
the  parts  and  give  a  performance  in  assembly  or  before  a  larger  audience. 
Perhaps  they  will  wish  to  form  a  dramatic  club,  an  excellent  form  of 
recreation.    This  work  should  be  integrated  with  that  in  oral  English. 

Play  reading  and  production  in  schools  is  of  increasing  importance, 
since  few  children  have,  or  use  the  opportunity,  to  see  good  acting  on 
the  legitimate  stage.  If  possible  during  this  study  have  pupils  see  a 
good  play  at  the  movies  or  hear  one  over  the  radio ;  discuss  and  criticize 
this  play  in  class.  Correlate  this  work  with  the  photoplay  and  radio 
units. 

Most  pupils  will  be  able  to  read  another  play  outside  of  class.  Some 
may  wish  to  try  their  hand  at  writing  a  one-act  play ;  this  is  a  place  for 
cooperation  with  the  activities  in  creative  writing. 

Suggestions  for  A  Night  at  an  Inn,  by  Dunsany 

Tell  the  class  that  the  play  takes  place  in  England,  that  some  of  the 
characters  are  rough  sailors  of  slangy  speech,  that  the  slang  is  to  be 
understood  from  the  context.  Pupils  should  be  told  that  cockneys  drop 
the  initial  h  in  speaking ;  puh  should  be  explained ;  a  toff  means  our  slang 
word,  a  swell.  From  the  talk  of  the  sailors  the  pupils  are  to  find  out 
what  has  happened  when  the  play  opens. 

Read  the  play  to  the  class. 

Suggested  questions : 

What  happened  to  the  men?  Who  did  the  deed?  Would  the 
ending  be  more  effective  if  the  final  action  occurred  on  the 
stage  instead  of  being  left  to  your  imagination?  : 

Tell  the  class  that  this  play  is  a  tragedy  because  the  chief  character 
fails  to  succeed  in  what  he  is  trying  to  do. 

Suggested  questions : 

Is  this  a  satisfactory  ending?    What  other  ending  might  have 
taken  place?    Would  you  have  liked  the  play  better  with  an- 
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Other  ending?  What  was  it  that  was  opposing  the  plans  of  the 
leading  character? 

Discuss  the  selection  of  a  cast  for  the  play  as  if  it  were  to  be  acted. 

Suggested  questions : 

How  would  the  Toff  act?  Which  actor  would  need  to  be  most 
imaginative?  What  feeHng  should  the  sailors  show  most  of 
the  time  ? 

Discuss  the  staging  and  properties.  Have  some  pupil  show  the  class 
how  the  sailors  pretended  to  go  out  of  the  door. 

Suggested  questions : 

What  could  be  used  to  represent  the  ruby?  How  could  the  idol 
screw  it  into  his  eye? 

Plan  the  lighting  elYects  throughout. 

By  this  time  the  class  may  wish  to  give  the  play.  If  they  do  no  more 
than  walk  through  it  in  a  play  reading,  however,  this  type  of  question 
will  help  them  to  visualize  the  play  as  if  it  were  being  acted  before  them. 

In  rehearsing  for  the  play  reading  or  for  actual  production,  coach  the 
pupils  to  keep  the  mysterious,  supernatural  atmosphere ;  this  is  accom- 
plished partly  by  slowness  of  speech  and  action  (except  for  the  swift 
stabbing)  and  partly  by  low-pitched,  frightened  voices. 

For  further  reading  pupils  may  enjoy  other  fanciful  plays  by  Dunsany. 
Pupils  who  are  old  enough  to  enjoy  it  will  find  a  fascinating  story 
based  on  a  somewhat  similar  theme  in  Moonstone,  by  Wilkie  Collins. 

Evidences  of  Growth 

An  increased  awareness  of  plot  and  characterization  in  movies  or  in 
plays  read  or  heard  over  the  radio 

The  ability  to  enjoy  a  play  while  reading  it  silently 

An  increased  interest  in  acting  or  play  reading 


Enjoying  Plot  in  Adventure  and  Historical  Novels 

Pupils'  aim :   To  live  through  the  adventure  in  fiction,  especially  in  novels 
based  on  historical  events 

Suggested  Readings 


Ninth  Year 


UNIT  I 


Blackmore,  R.  D. — Lorna  Doone  ** 
Boyd,  James — Drums 
Buchan,  John — Greenmantle 
Churchill,  Winston — Richard  Carvel 
Churchill,  Winston — The  Crisis  ** 
Cooper,  J.  F. — The  Pilot 


Dumas,  Alexandre — Three  Musketeers 
Ford,  P.  L. — Janice  Meredith 


Frederic,  Harold — In  the  Valley 


Harland,  Henry — The  Cardinal's  Snuff 


Box 


Johnston,  Mary — To  Have  and  to  Hold 


*  *  For  more  mature  readers. 
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Masefield,  John — Jim  Davis  * 
Meigs,  Cornelia — Trade  Winds  * 
Melville,      Herman — M  o  b  y  Dick 

(abridged  edition)** 
Page,  T.  N.—Rcd  Rock** 
Pyle,   Howard — Jack   Banister's  For- 
tunes * 

Sabatini,  Rafael — Captain  Blood 
Sabatini,  Rafael — Scaramouche  ** 
Scott,  Sir  Walter — Ivanhoe 


Scott,  Sir  Walter- — Quentin  Durward 
Scott,  Sir  Walter — Talisman 
Smith,  A.  D.~Porto  Bello  Gold* 
Stevenson,  R.  L.- — Treasure  Island 
Thompson,  Maurice — Alice  of  Old  Vin- 
cennes 

Twain,  Mark — Connecticut   Yankee  at 

King  Arthur's  Court 
Wallace,  Lew — Ben  Hiir  ** 
Weyman,  S.  J. — Gentleman  of  France  ** 


Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

Because  historical  and  adventure  novels  are  likely  to  be  very  popular, 
a  long  list  is  given  for  the  pupils'  choice.  The  work  of  this  unit  should 
help  pupils  to  gain  reading  speed  along  with  awareness  of  historical 
background.    Adventure  stories  should  be  read  rapidly. 

One  eleven-year-old  boy  just  out  of  sixth  grade  read  Treasure  Island 
in  summer  vacation  in  two  days,  and  a  year  afterward  he  remembered 
the  chief  incidents  and  characters  and  had  a  desire  to  reread  it ;  he  was 
above  average  intelligence  but  not  precocious.  This  is  a  more  natural 
experience  with  the  book  than  six  or  eight  weeks  of  study  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  story.  The  teacher  may  need  to  give  some  explanation  of 
the  Scotch  background  and  sea  terms  to  clear  away  barriers  to  the 
fascination  of  the  story.  Pupils  will  enjoy  also  Porto  hello  Gold,  a  book 
telling  how  the  treasure  came  to  be  buried  on  the  island. 

Pupils  need  help  in  learning  to  read  Scott's  work.  It  is  advisable 
to  use  abridged  editions  or  to  skip  some  lengthy  descriptions.  Scott's 
antiquarian  interests  led  him  to  dwell  at  length  in  by-paths  enjoyed 
by  readers  of  his  day  but  too  lengthy  for  the  tempo  of  today.  The 
appeal  of  Scott's  big  scenes  and  pageants  is  as  great  as  ever,  and  pupils 
should  be  allowed  to  focus  their  attention  on  these. 


Suggestions  for  Ivanhoe,  by  Scott 

In  a  brief  talk  give  the  pupils  the  chief  facts  about  the  reign  of 
Richard  I,  and  the  cornparative  social  conditions  among  the  Normans 
and  Saxons ;  give  brief  information  about  the  Crusades,  Knight  Tem- 
plars, the  Jews  in  England.  This  should  be  done  in  the  mood  of  story- 
telling, not  lecturing.  Recall  the  pupils'  study  of  knighthood,  of  castles ; 
their  experiences  with  moving  pictures  of  medieval  life. 

In  the  class  reading  concentrate  on  episodes  of  the  novel,  especially 
the  big  scenes  of  the  tournament,  Gurth  and  the  outlaws,  the  siege  of 
the  castle,  and  the  trial  by  combat.  The  speed  of  outside  reading  should 
increase  as  the  pupils  become  familiar  with  the  plot  and  the  suspense 
carries  them  along. 

While  pupils  are  reading  outside  of  class,  those  who  can  do  extra 
work  may  report  in  class  on  the  following,  always  making  clear  the 
relation  of  the  topic  to  the  novel  and  perhaps  mentioning  anachronisms 
in  Scott's  work.  Ask  whether  anachronisms  detract  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  book. 


*  For  less  mature  readers. 
*  *  For  more  mature  readers. 
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Richard  I  and  the  Crusades 
Robin  Hood 

Methods  and  peril  of  travel  in  medieval  days 
Saxon  manners  and  customs 
Armour  and  methods  of  warfare 
A  feudal  castle 

Evidences  of  Growth 

A  knowledge  of  the  chief  characters  and  adventures  in  books  read 

The  ability  to  distinguish  between  major  and  minor  episodes  in  a  novel 
studied  in  class 

An  increased  ability  to  absorb  the  setting  and  atmosphere  at  the  same 
time  one  is  reading  for  events 

An  increased  ability  to  read  rapidly  for  the  story 

An  increased  ability  to  skip  judiciously 

UNIT  II 

Discovering  the  Qualities  of  Good  Citizenship 

Pupils'  aim :  To  discover  the  qualities  of  good  citizenship  as  shown  by 
literary  characters  and  in  the  lives  of  great  Americans :  tolerance, 
independent  thinking,  loyalty  to  real  instead  of  false  ideals,  active 
interest  in  public  afifairs 


Suggested  Readings 

 Athenian  Oath 

Barton,  W.  E. — Life  of  Clara  Barton  ** 
Bates,  K.  L. — America  the  Beautiful  * 
Bok,  E.  W. — Americanisation  of  Ed- 
ward Bok 
Bradford,  Gamaliel — Lee  the  Ameri- 
can ** 

Bradford,  Gamaliel- — Portraits  of  Ameri- 
can Women  ** 

Bradford,  Gamaliel — The  Quick  and 
the  Dead 

Burns,  Robert — A  Man's  a  Man  for 
A'That 

Deland,  Margaret — Dr.  Lavendar's 
People 

Deland,  Margaret— OW  Chester  Tales 

Ford,  P.  L. — The  Honorable  Peter 
Stirling 

Gale,  Zona — Neighbors 

Grayson,  David — Adventures  in  Friend- 
ship ** 

Hagedorn,    Hermann — Boys'    Life  of 

Roosevelt  * 
Hagedorn,    Hermann — You    Are  the 

Hope  of  the  World 


Hale,    E.    E.—The    Man    Without  a 
Country 

Hawthorne.      Nathaniel — The  Great 

Stone  Face 
Johnson,  O.  M. — Tennessee  Shad 
Johnson,  O.  M. — The  Varmint 
Johnson,  O.  M. — Stover  of  Yale 
Markham,  Edwin — Lincoln,  the  Man  of 

the  People 
Nicolay,  Helen — Boys'  Life  of  Lincoln* 
Nicolay,  Helen — Boys'  Life  of  Wash- 
ington * 

Page,  W.  T. — The  American's  Creed 
Roosevelt,  Theodore — American  Ideals 

and  Other  Essays  ** 
Roosevelt,    Theodore — Letters    to  His 

Children  * 

Sandburg,   Carl — Abe   Lincoln  Grows 

up 

White,  S.  E.~The  Biased  Trail 
White,  S.  E. — The  Riverman 
Wister,  Owen — Seven  Ages  of  Wash- 
ington 


Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

From  their  experiences  with  the  literature  of  this  unit,  the  class  should 
discover  qualities  that  make  good  manhood  and  womanhood,  good  neigh- 


*  For  less  mature  readers. 
**  For  more  mature  readers. 
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bors,  good  citizens  of  a  community,  good  leaders  and  statesmen.  If 
possible  carry  on  this  work  in  connection  with  the  work  in  social  studies. 

In  class  the  teacher  may  use  one  selection  giving  inspirational  ideals 
of  personal  character,  one  selection  dealing  with  good  neighbors  and 
citizens,  one  selection  illustrating  the  essentials  of  good  leadership  that 
public  men  in  a  democracy  should  have.  In  each  case,  send  the  pupils 
to  other  books  of  the  same  sort ;  let  them  discover  their  favorites. 

Through  discussion  of  the  selections  read,  bring  out  the  goals  of  lack 
of  selfishness,  service  to  the  group,  intelligent  direction  of  affairs,  in- 
vincible integrity,  the  ideal  of  a  just  society  as  envisioned  in  the  last 
stanza  of  America  the  Beautiful.  Bring  the  class  to  see  that  good 
citizenship  must  begin  in  youth,  at  home  and  at  school,  must  grow,  must 
be  achieved  by  effort;  it  doesn't  just  happen.  Discuss  the  influence  of 
organizations  like  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  women's  clubs,  men's  service 
clubs.  Pupils  should  realize  that  being  a  good  citizen  in  everyday  life 
and  local  politics  is  the  highest  kind  of  patriotism.  Encourage  the 
pupils  to  discuss  these  matters  at  home. 

Lead  the  class  to  see  that  some  of  this  literature  teaches  good  citizen- 
ship directly  and  obviously,  while  other  selections  portray  altruistic  living 
indirectly,  by  example.    Ask  which  is  the  more  effective. 

In  all  common  work  of  the  class,  guide  the  pupils  in  doing  active, 
rather  than  passive  reading  by  relating  the  literature  to  their  own  personal 
experiences,  to  local  affairs,  and  to  national  current  events.  Pupils  should 
acquire  this  habit  in  class  work  and  consciously  carry  it  into  their  in- 
dividual reading. 

In  discussing  the  different  selections  ask  questions  such  as  these : 

What  qualities  made  Edward  Bok  a  good  citizen  as  well  as  a  success- 
ful business  man? 

How  did  Dr.  Lavendar  show  himself  a  patriotic  citizen? 

In  Roosevelt's  letters  find  suggestions  for  good  Americanism. 

In  the  Great  Stone  Face,  study  the  influence  of  a  great  ideal  on  a 
person's  life.  What  was  lacking  in  each  of  the  allegorical  characters 
described?  What  characteristics  had  Ernest  as  a  boy,  a  young  man, 
middle-aged  man,  in  his  old  age? 

Evidences  of  Growth 

An  increased  respect  for  the  need  of  and  the  practice  of  good  citizenship 
Some  active  response  to  the  challenge  extended  in  this  literature 
The  ability  to  distinguish  between  false  and  true  patriotism 

UNIT  III 

Learning  to  Appreciate  a  Long  Narrative  Poem 

Pupils'  aim :    To  learn  through  experience  to  appreciate  the  sustained 
interest  of  a  long  narrative  poem 
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Suggested  Readings 

Arnold,   Matthew — Sohrab   and  Rust- 
um  ** 

Homer — Odyssey  (preferably  the  G.  H. 

Palmer  translation,  supplemented  by 

passages  from  other  translations  in 

poetry)  ** 
Longfellow,  H.  W. — Courtship  of  Miles 

Standisk  * 


Longfellow,  H.  W. — Evangeline  * 
Lowell,  J.  R. — Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 
Macaulay,  T.  B. — Horaiius 
Peabody,  J.  P. — Old  Greek  Folk  Stories 

(an  easy  approach  to  the  Odyssey  for 

immature  readers)  * 
Scott,  Sir  Walter— LaJji  of  the  Lake  ** 
Whittier,  J.  G. — Snow-Bound 


Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

This  unit  may  be  introduced  by  reading  one  of  the  shorter  poems 
aloud.  The  pupils  should  get  the  thread  of  the  story  -and  the  central 
idea,  and  be  aware  of  the  rhythm  and  imagery  of  the  poetry.  The 
pupils'  outside  work  on  the  shorter  selections  may  be  oral  reading, 
sometimes  rereading  what  has  been  read  in  class.  Demonstrate  that 
a  poem  does  not  become  alive  until  it  is  read  aloud.  This  work  should 
be  coordinated  with  the  oral  English.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to 
bring  their  difficulties  in  interpretation  to  the  teacher  for  help. 

Introduce  the  longer  poem  selected  for  the  common  work  of  the  class 
by  giving  any  necessary  explanation  of  historical  or  geographical  setting, 
and  then  reading  the  opening  lines.  Such  explanation  should  introduce 
and  supplement,  not  overshadow,  the  literature.  This  demands  a  rich 
background  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  carefully  considered  judg- 
ment as  to  when  pupils  are  ready  to  proceed  with  their  own  reading 
of  the  selection. 

Let  the  pupils  continue  with  their  reading  of  the  poem  outside  of 
class.  For  guidance  as  they  proceed,  give  them  provocative  and  moti- 
vating questions  such  as  are  found  in  methods  books  referred  to  later. 
From  any  list  of  questions  the  teacher  should  select  carefully  according 
to  class  and  individual  needs.  Questions  are  for  the  pupils'  silent 
reading,  not  for  required  classroom  answers.  Avoid  killing  the  appre- 
ciation by  detailed  recitation ;  the  poem  is  emotional  experience,  not  an 
informational  exercise.  Some  of  the  questions  may  motivate  class  dis- 
cussion, but  do  not  let  a  question-and-answer  recitation  on  set  questions 
interfere  with  the  important  goal,  the  realization  of  experience. 

As  accessory  aids  use  visual  materials  selected  for  artistic  and  literary 
qualities.  A  list  of  pictures,  slides,  and  films  is  found  in  books  listed 
below.*** 

Be  sure  that  the  most  beautiful  and  moving  passages  of  the  poem 
chosen  for  common  study  are  read  in  class  by  the  teacher  or  another 
good  reader.  The  pupils'  practice  in  oral  reading  should  come  through 
work  in  small  groups  and  should  not  take  the  time  of  the  literature  class : 
pupils  need  experience  in  listening  to  good  reading  as  an  incentive 
and  example  for  their  own  reading.  This  work  should  be  integrated 
with  the  teaching  of  reading  and  oral  English.  A  small  reading  group 
of  less  able  pupils  may  need  to  hear  much  of  the  poem  read  by  the 


*  For  less  mature  readers. 
**  For  more  mature  readers. 
***  Wheeling,  K.  E.,  and  Hilson.  J.  A.    Illustrative  Material  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  School 
Literature.    H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  1930.    Woodring.  M.  N.,  Jewett,  I.  A.,  and  Benson,  R.  T., 
Enriched  Teaching  of  English  in  the  High  School.    Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  19J4. 
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teacher  or  a  mature  pupil,  while  other  pupils  are  released  from  class 
work  for  individual  reading. 

Class  work  may  lag  behind  the  outside  reading  of  the  more  speedy 
pupils ;  these  can  read  widely  and  may  help  illuminate  the  class  period 
with  additional  illustrative  materials.  For  example,  excellent  suggestions 
for  activity  in  connection  with  the  Odyssey  may  be  found  in  McGregor's 
Supervised  Study  in  English. 

If  the  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  is  taught,  be  sure  that  pupils  understand 
the  significance  of  the  title — that  the  events  of  the  poem  take  place  in 
a  dream.  There  should  be  some  preliminary  information  about  the 
Holy  Grail,  and  customs  of  knighthood  should  be  recalled.  Explain 
that  the  preludes  give  the  mood  appropriate  for  each  part. 

Snow-Bound  takes  the  readers  into  early  New  England  Hfe,  when 
farms  were  isolated  in  winter  storms.  Pupils  should  visualize  the  pic- 
tures in  the  poem ;  they  may  like  to  find  suitable  illustrations.  Discuss 
the  atmosphere  of  the  home  and  compare  it  with  the  average  country 
home  today. 

Charles  Swain  Thomas  in  The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary 
Schools  (revised  edition)  has  excellent  suggestions  for  Sohrab  and 
Rustrum,  Matthew  Arnold's  thrilling  story  of  ancient  warfare  carried 
on  by  combat  between  heroes ;  the  horse  and  river  are  so  important  that 
they  seem  almost  human.  Simile  and  personification  become  familiar 
to  pupils  through  their  experiences  with  them  in  this  poem,  or  in  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  as  well  as  in  other  poems  in  this  unit. 

In  The  Teaching  of  Literature  in  the  Grammar  Grades  and  High 
School  by  Bolenius,  are  suggestions  for  introducing  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  although  the  teacher  should  be  careful  not  to  ask  too  many  of 
the  detailed  questions.  As  Leonard  points  out  in  his  Essential  Prin- 
ciples of  Teaching  Reading  and  Literature ,  an  episode  from  Understood 
Betsy  shows  the  ideal  way  to  enjoy  Scott's  swiftly  moving  poem. 

Suggestions  for  teaching  the  Odyssey  are  found  in  Blaisdell's  Ways 
to  Teach  English,  and  Sabin's  Classic  Myths  That  Live  Today  has  an 
elaborate  treatment  of  the  story,  from  which  helps  may  be  gleaned. 
Pupils  will  be  aided  in  getting  the  sequence  of  the  story  if  they  are  told 
that  the  narrative  begins  late  in  the  list  of  Odysseus'  adventures  and 
that  the  earlier  events  are  told  in  his  story  to  the  Phaeacians,  much  as 
the  flashback  is  vised  on  the  screen.  Peabody's  Old  Greek  Folk  Stories 
furnishes  an  easy  approach  for  pupils  needing  help  in  reading  skills. 

Most  school  editions  of  these  poems  have  teaching  suggestions  which 
need  to  be  carefully  culled  to  eliminate  all  except  necessary  aids  to  the 
realization  of  the  experience  of  the  poem.  Except  where  there  is  an 
obvious  connection  between  the  poet's  life  and  something  in  the  poem 
itself,  biographical  material  is  a  poor  approach  to  the  appreciation  of 
poetry,  however  interesting  the  study  may  be  in  itself;  if  such  study 
is  to  be  given,  it  should  usually  follow  the  study  of  the  literature. 
Linguistic  notes  do  not  enhance  the  pupils'  experience  of  the  literature ; 
vocabulary  difficulties  should  often  be  met  by  a  preliminary  study  of 
recurring  strange  words,  although  the  pupils  should  grow  in  ability  to 
understand  words  from  the  context. 
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It  may  be  possible  to  study  as  common  work  more  than  one  long 
narrative  in  this  unit.  Pupils  need  carefully  planned  reading  suggestions 
if  they  are  to  do  some  of  these  without  class  help. 

Enjoyment  of  poetry  in  class  may  lead  to  the  voluntary  memorizing 
of  favorite  passages  by  individual  pupils.  This  should  be  encouraged, 
not  required. 

Evidences  of  Growth 

An  increased  capacity  for  sustained  attention  to  long  poems 

A  knowledge  of  chief  events  and  characters  in  several  world-famous 
poems 

An  increased  appreciation  of  vivid  passages  of  poetry 
A  desire  to  read  other  long  narrative  poems 

UNIT  rv 

Observing  Our  Social  Democracy 

Pupils'  aim :    To  learn  through  literature  to  observe  and  to  evaluate 
different  aspects  of  our  social  democracy 


Suggested  Readings 

Addams,  Jane — Twenty  Years  at  Hull 
House 

Aldrich,  B.  S. — A  Lantern  in  Her  Hand 
Barrie,  Sir  J.  M. — Admirable  Crich- 
ton  ** 

Bone,  D.  W. — Lookoutman 

Byrd,  R.  E. — Skyward* 

Center,  S.  S.  (ed.) — The  Worker  and 

His  Work 
Davis,  R.  H. — Gallegher 
Earhart,  Amelia— 2-^  Hrs.  40  Min. 
Ellsberg,  Edward— 0»  the  Bottom 
Ferris,  H.  J.  and  Moore,  Virginia — 

Girls  Who  Did 
Glassman,  Donald — Jump 
Husband,  Joseph — America  at  Work 


Husband,  Joseph — A  Year  in  a  Coal 

Mine 

Lindbergh,  C.  A. — We  * 
Lowell,  Amy — Trades 
Markham,  Edwin — The  Man  With  the 
Hoe  ** 

Masters,  E.  L. — Lucinda  Matlock 
Moffett,  Cleveland^ — Careers  of  Danger 

and  Daring 
O'Conner,  W.  D. — Heroes  of  the  Storm 
Parton,  James — Captains  of  Industry 
Sandburg,  Carl — Prayers  of  Steel** 
Sandburg,  Carl — Smoke  and  Steel  ** 
Villiers,  A.  J. — Falmouth  for  Orders 
Widdemer,  Margaret — Factories 
Yates,  R.  L. — When  I  Was  a  Harvester 


Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

As  social  and  industrial  conditions  are  rapidly  changing,  this  list  will 
need  constant  revision.  Pupils  will  be  able  to  compare  local  conditions 
in  Pennsylvania  industries  with  those  here  described.  The  teacher  can 
enrich  the  class  work  with  valuable  material  from  current  magazines. 

The  teacher  should  read  with  the  class  a  selection  or  two  concerning 
country  life,  manual  labor,  public  life,  or  business.  Following  this  each 
pupil  should  choose  and  read  one  or  more  selections.  Attention  should 
be  paid  to  industries  and  social  conditions  prevalent  locally. 

Class  discussions  should  deal  with  such  questions  as  these: 

What  working  conditions  are  described? 

What  are  the  conditions  between  workers  and  employers? 


•  Pot  less  mature  readers. 
••  For  more  mature  readers. 
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What  conditions  are  dangerous? 

What  examples  of  pubHc  service  do  you  find? 

What  groups  of  occupations  are  not  in  this  book  list? 

Find  books  dealing  with  other  occupations  and  professions. 

What  experiences  have  you  had  with  the  work  and  worker  in  occu- 
pations described  in  your  reading?  According  to  your  experi- 
ences, discuss  the  truth  of  these  accounts  today. 

What  is  your  attitude  toward  the  workers  you  have  read  about? 

This  work  may  be  coordinated  with  vocational  guidance,  with  oral 
and  written  composition. 

Suggestions  for  Lucinda  Matlock,  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters 

Explain  that  this  poem  is  an  imaginary  epitaph  of  a  pioneer,  spoken 
by  the  woman  herself,  telling  the  real  truth  about  her  life. 

Read  the  poem. 

Suggested  Questions 

What  living  conditions  are  suggested? 
What  were  her  recreations  ? 

Contrast  these  with  conditions  among  young  people  today. 
Why  does  she  call  youth  of  today  degenerate? 
Explain  "It  takes  life  to  love  Hfe." 
Read  the  poem  again,  asking  the  pupils  to  think  of  it  as  a  challenge. 

Evidences  of  Growth 

An  increased  understanding  of  the  work  of  the  world 

An  increased  sympathy  with  the  worker 

An  increased  insight  into  social  and  industrial  conditions 

An  awareness  of  the  close  relationship  between  literature  and  the 
workaday  world 

A  desire  for  further  reading  along  the  line  of  social  and  industrial  and 
economic  affairs 

UNIT  V 

Watching  Characters  under  Stress  in  a  Full-Length  Play 

Pupils'  aim :   To  learn  to  appreciate  character  acting  and  reacting  under 
stress  of  conflict 

Suggested  Readings: 

Drinkwater,  John — Abraham  Lincoln  **       Noyes,  Alfred — Sherwood 
France,  Anatole — The  Man  Who  Mar-       Peabody  J  P  The  Piper 

M:?k' ;e.''p?cy^L7....z.  *  Shakespeare.    W  i  1 1  i  a  m-Midsummer 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice— B/we  Bird*  ^'^M  s  Dream 

Noyes,  Alired— Robin  Hood  and  the  Shakespeare,  William— Tawm^  of  the 

Three  Kings  Shrew 


•  For  less  mature  readers. 
For  more  mature  readers. 
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Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

After  the  teacher  introduces  tlie  play  selected  for  common  study  by 
reading  aloud  the  opening  scene,  there  should  be  a  rapid  first  reading  of 
the  play  outside  of  class  to  get  the  plot  and  characters  in  mind ;  class 
reading  and  discussion  will  go  more  slowly. 

In  class  the  pupils'  emphasis  should  be  on  visualizing  the  play  as 
though  it  were  played  on  a  stage  before  them,  and  on  the  interpretation 
of  character  and  plot.  Imagining  the  stage  business  helps  the  visualiza- 
tion. If  pupils  are  taking  the  parts  of  various  characters  and  reading  in 
front  of  the  class,  they  can  carry  out  some  of  the  action. 

Characters  are  shown  b}'  their  speeches,  actions,  by  their  influence 
on  others,  and  what  others  say  about  them.  The  class  should  watch 
these  evidences  and  discuss  motives  and  cause  and  effect.  Some  of  this 
discussion  may  take  place  between  the  acts,  just  as  it  does  in  the  legiti- 
mate theatre.  As  soon  as  possible  the  class  should  discover  what  the 
main  plot  struggle  is  and  watch  for  the  turning  point  of  the  struggle. 
They  should  observe  the  sub-plot  in  the  same  way  and  see  where  the 
two  join.  This  increased  knowledge  of  dramatic  form  should  be  used 
in  discussing  photoplays  and  radio  performances  to  which  the  pupils 
may  have  access. 

The  most  difficult  parts  of  the  play  may  be  read  by  the  teacher.  Class 
oral  reading  with  pupils  in  assigned  roles  will  at  first  proceed  like 
a  play  rehearsal,  with  discussions  of  interpretation.  Later  the  most 
popular  scenes  may  be  prepared  outside  of  class  and  presented  in 
smoother  form.  Finally,  if  the  pupils  desire,  a  scene  may  be  memorized, 
carefully  rehearsed,  and  publicly  presented.  This  work  should  be  done 
in  close  cooperation  with  oral  English. 

During  the  work  of  this  unit  pupils  may  select  and  read  another  play, 
following  the  plan  of  the  common  work.  If  several  choose  the  same  play, 
they  may  like  to  rehearse  and  give  a  play  reading  before  the  class, 
profiting  by  their  experience  with  the  play  studied  by  the  whole  class. 
Allow  them,  if  they  wish,  to  produce  a  play  read  in  an  earlier  grade. 

Some  plays  need  preliminary  explanation  as  to  setting,  circumstances, 
customs,  costumes,  vocabulary.  Shakespearean  plays  need  some  atten- 
tion to  the  conventions  and  conditions  of  the  Elizabethan  theatre,  cus- 
toms alluded  to  in  the  play,  and  sixteenth-century  vocabulary ;  reduce 
these  to  the  minimums  necessary,  and  usually  provide  these  explanations 
before  studying  an  act  in  class.  Pupils  need  to  become  familiar  with 
the  sound  of  people  speaking  blank  verse  with  inverted  word  order  and 
run-on  lines.  Do  not  interrupt  enjoyment  of  the  action  and  characteriza- 
tion any  more  than  is  necessary  to  clear  away  obstacles  to  enjoyment. 

Especially  beautiful  and  famous  passages  should  frequently  be  reread 
so  that  pupils  will  become  familiar  with  them.  Ask  pupils  to  find  quot- 
able lines;  they  should  be  able  to  recognize  and  place  some  of  the  best- 
known  quotations  from  Shakespeare.  Encourage  the  memorizing  of 
favorite  lines. 

Baker,  Blaisdell,  and  Thomas  all  have  helpful  suggestions  on  teaching 
Shakespeare  in  their  books  on  the  teaching  of  English.  The  motto 
in  teaching  Shakespeare's  work  should  be  "The  play's  the  thing."  His 
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plays  should  be  taught  as  living  drama,  not  as  a  vehicle  for  linguistic 
and  informational  study.  The  measure  of  the  successful  teaching  of 
Shakespeare  is  the  pupils'  desire  to  read  more  of  his  plays  and  attend 
Shakespearean  productions. 

Suggestions  for  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  by  Shakespeare 

In  this  jolly  play  the  opening  scene  is  sensational  in  its  disclosures. 
Tell  the  class  there  are  the  approaching  marriage  of  the  Duke,  a  forced 
marriage  in  prospect,  two  men  in  love  with  a  lady,  two  ladies  in  love 
with  one  man,  and  an  elopement  planned.  The  setting  is  in  Athens, 
where  there  was  the  old  law  that  parents  had  the  power  of  death  over 
a  child  who  refused  to  obey. 

Read  the  first  scene  to  the  class,  the  pupils  following  with  their  books. 
As  the  characters  are  hard  to  keep  straightened  out  at  first,  it  will  be 
a  help  to  have  the  Dramatis  Personae  on  the  board. 

Tell  them  that  the  next  scene  is  played  by  workmen  who  are  planning 
to  give  a  play  on  the  Duke's  wedding  day.  They  are  not  very  clever 
and  make  some  queer  mistakes ;  one  of  them  is  particularly  amusing 
in  his  crudeness. 

Read  aloud  the  second  scene. 

Now  urge  the  class  to  read  on  to  get  the  story  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Act  II  opens  with  a  quarrel  between  the  fairy  king  and  queen  because 
each  is  jealous  of  the  other's  love  for  a  mortal  and  because  Titania  will 
not  give  up  Oberon,  a  boy  she  has  as  an  attendant.  Ask  the  class  to 
find  out  the  properites  of  the  magic  flower  Puck  uses.  Suggest  that 
they  will  enjoy  the  disdain  of  Demetrius  for  Helena,  the  pranks  that 
Puck  plays  on  them,  on  Titania,  on  Lysander  and  Hermia. 

As  the  pupils  proceed  with  the  reading  outside  of  class,  much  of  the 
play  should  be  read  in  class,  noting  how  the  love  stories  cross  and  how 
the  fairy  plot  is  interwoven  with  the  conflict  of  the  mortals.  The  follow- 
ing scenes  especially  should  be  read  in  class  so  that  the  pupils  will  not 
miss  the  humor:  Act  III,  scene  1  ;  Act  III,  scene  2,  lines  122-344;  Act 
IV,  scene  1,  lines  1-30;  Act  V,  scene  1,  lines  106  to  the  end. 

Pupils  will  get  a  great  deal  of  fun  out  of  giving  the  play  of  "Py ramus 
and  Thisbe,"  with  its  clownish  and  boorish  actions.  The  simplest  make- 
shift properties  can  be  used,  even  placards  announcing  "moon"  and 
"wall",  or  a  ruler  for  a  sword ;  the  more  grotesque  the  acting,  the  better. 
Another  advantage  in  producing  this  scene  is  that  pupils  with  little  or 
no  acting  ability  can  have  opportunities  to  play  the  parts  such  as  the 
Duke  and  Hippolyta,  as  these  remain  in  the  background. 

Another  rollicking  scene  is  the  play  rehearsal  and  the  following 
l)art  where  Bottom  wears  the  ass's  liead  and  Titania  wakes  and  per- 
ceives him.  In  one  gay  classroom  production  the  ass's  head  was  a  heav}' 
paper  bag  trimmed  with  bits  of  fur  and  furnished  with  eye  holes. 

Evidences  of  Growth 

An  increased  enjoyment  of  tlie  drama  as  recreation 

An  increased  skill  in  visualizing  action  while  reading  the  printed  page 
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The  development  of  increased  ability  in  oral  reading  and  acting 
A  desire  to  read  more  plays  by  Shakespeare 

UNIT  VI 

Judging  Recreational  Reading  Tastes 

Pupils'  aim :   To  discover  his  level  of  recreational  reading  and  to  acquire 
standards  by  which  to  improve  his  reading  tastes 

Materials 
Reading  List:    Bulletin  80 
Cumulative  reading  record  of  each  pupil 

Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

This  unit,  consisting  of  individual  conferences  and  class  discussions 
of  the  free  and  guided  reading  done  previously,  offers  an  opportunity 
for  the  pupil  to  begin  a  conscious  appreciation  of  standards  of  literature 
and  an  evaluation  of  his  own  reading  according  to  mature  literary  tastes. 
Such  appraisal  does  not  mean  that  the  pupil  is  to  be  urged  to  read  beyond 
his  immediate  level  of  enjoyment,  but  that  he  should  begin  to  judge 
his  present  reading  by  values  which  will  remain  through  his  adult  life. 

For  a  favorable  judgment  by  junior  high  school  pupils,  narratives 
dealing  with  real  life  should  first  of  all  exemplify  good  story-telling  of 
experiences  close  to  the  pupils'  interests.  In  order  to  arrive  at  literary 
standards  the  teacher  may  begin  with  a  discussion  of  what  makes  books 
enjoyable,  using  such  questions  as: 

What  sort  of  hero  do  you  like  best?  What  kind  of  heroine 
do  you  prefer?  Must  a  story  be  true  to  be  enjoyed?  Must 
it  have  a  happy  ending?    Must  it  be  a  story  of  action? 

Without  using  technical  terms,  the  teacher  should  guide  pupils  ui 
distinguishing  between  literature  that  is  true  to  life  and  literature  that 
is  fanciful  or  romantic.  Show  that  each  kind  is  to  be  enjoyed  according 
to  its  purpose.  In  The  Three  Musketeers,  for  instance,  the  author 
controls  and  manipulates  his  characters  and  events,  while  in  The  Mill 
on  the  Floss  the  author  observes  and  records  facts  of  human  nature. 
Show  that  realistic  writing  depends  largely  on  the  working  of  cause 
and  effect  in  human  relationships  with  little  arbitrary  use  of  accidental 
chance. 

Pupils  may  observe  the  contrast  between  sincere  and  materialistic 
ideals ;  between  aspiration  towards  ethical  values  of  living  and  towards 
mere  externals ;  between  sympathy  based  on  understanding  and  that 
based  on  unwise  emotion ;  between  behavior  with  unselfish  aims  and 
conduct  with  selfish  motives  which  disregard  consequences. 

Through  their  reading  pupils  should  learn  to  distinguish  poetry  from 
prose  by  its  emotional  and  rhythmic  effects  as  well  as  by  the  appearance 
on  the  page  and  the  obvious  rime.  By  experience  with  real  poetry  which 
conveys  vividly  a  mood  or  action  or  feeling,  pupils  should  be  led  away 
from  trivial  newspaper  jingles  which  are  often  rimed  platitudes.  Teach 
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pupils  to  read  poetry  as  vicarious  experience,  not  as  a  vehicle  for  inform- 
ing or  for  preaching. 

Pupils  should  be  encouraged  during  discussion  to  recommend  books 
to  each  other  to  meet  individual  preferences.  Conferences  with  eacli 
pupil  should  be  conducted  with  the  idea  of  leading  him  on  from  his  pres- 
ent taste  to  a  more  mature  level.  The  teacher  needs  to  use  the  greatest 
care  in  selecting  books  to  encourage  the  recreational  reading  habit  in 
each  pupil. 

Following  the  plan  of  the  Guidance  Lists  (page  14  in  Bulletin 
80)  the  teacher  and  pupils  working  together  may  make  additional  lists 
of  carefully  graded  titles — leading  from  easy  to  complicated  plots,  from 
simple  humorous  stories  to  more  difficult  wit,  from  lyrics  dealing  with 
everyday  moods  and  youthful  experience  to  more  profound  lyrics. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  literary  standards  the  teacher  may  show 
by  reading  contrasting  passages  the  difference  between  acceptable,  read- 
able writings  and  the  best  literature.  For  instance,  compare  Porto  Bello 
Gold  with  Treasure  Island;  Penrod  with  Tom  Sawyer;  Mitch  Miller 
with  Huckleberry  Finn;  Old  Greek  Folk  Stories  with  Palmer's  Odyssey. 

Evidences  of  Growth 

The  ability  to  discuss  a  book  intelligently 

A  conscious  appreciation  of  literary  qualities  in  a  book 

A  desire  to  read  books  of  literary  standard 


Tenth  Year 

UNIT  I 

Enjoying  Different  Kinds  of  Humor 

Pupils'  aim :    To  increase  the  appreciation  of  humor  by  learning  to 
recognize  some  of  its  different  aspects 


Suggested  Readings 

Barrie,  Sir  J.  M. — Courtin'  of  T'now- 

head's  Bell 
Bunner,    H.  C- — A    Sisterly  Scheme 

(and  others  from  Short  Sixes) 
Butler,  E.  'P.— Pigs  Is  Pigs 
Cowper,  William — John  Gilpin's  Ride  * 
Daly,  T.  A.— Mo  Carlotta 
Frost,  Robert — Brown's  Descent 
Goldsmith,  Oliver — She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer ** 

Gregory,  Lady  Augusta — Spreading  the 

Neivs  ** 
Hale,  L.  P. — Peterkin  Papers  * 
Holmes,  O.  W. — The  Deacon's  Master- 
piece * 


Holmes,  O.  W. — The  Boys 

Kipling,   Rudyard — Moti-guj,  Mutineer 

Kipling,  Rudyard- — My  Rival  ** 

Martin,  G.  M. — Emmy  Lou 

Stockton,  F.  R. — The  Casting  Away  of 

Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine 
Stockton,  F.  R. — The  Widow's  Cruise 
Suckling,  Sir  John — Why  so  Pale  and 

Wan? 

Twain,  Mark — The  Man  M^lio  Cor- 
rupted Hadleysburg  ** 

Twain,  Mark— TA^  £1,000,000  Bank 
Note 

Westcott,  E.  N. — David  Harum  (school 
edition) 


Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

Explain  by  obvious  examples  different  kinds  of  humor,  such  as : 


•  For  less  mature  readers. 
For  more  mature  readers. 
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Slap-stick  comedy  in  the  movies,  using  physical  ridicule  such  as  throw- 
ing custard  pies. 

Irony:    "Be  careful  of  that  Packard!"  (speaking  of  an  old  Ford). 

Amusing  reiteration:  Mr.  Micawber,  waiting  for  "something  to  turn 
up." 

Incongruous  situation :  A  woman  at  a  fire  carefully  saving  yester- 
day's paper.  Bottom  wearing  the  ass's  head.  (Note  that  the  humor  is 
heightened  because  he  is  unaware  of  his  predicament.) 

Character  amusing  because  of  peculiarities,  stories,  sayings :  An  old 
Vermonter  remarks,  "That  brook  is  so  dry  it  creaks." 

Exaggeration :  "One's  liver  goes  up  and  down  like  the  dasher  of  a 
churn  at  every  step  of  a  trotting  horse."  Use  the  tall  story  as  an  ex- 
ample. 

Pun:  "The  Macaulay  flowers  of  literature." 

Read  a  selection  to  the  class,  to  be  enjoyed  for  its  fun.  Afterwards, 
ask  the  class  to  pick  out  some  examples  of  humor  and  classify  them  ac- 
cording to  the  above  kinds.  Point  out  to  the  class  the  difference  between 
irony  and  sarcasm. 

Have  pupils  choose  individual  selections  to  read  first  for  the  fun  of 
it  and  then  to  select  samples  of  various  kinds  of  humor  to  report  to  the 
class.  Ask  pupils  to  add  examples  to  this  list  as  they  come  across  illustra- 
tions of  different  kinds  of  humor  in  their  reading. 

Discuss  with  the  class  the  question  of  whether  attention  to  different 
kinds  of  humor  adds  to  or  detracts  from  their  fun. 

Pupils  should  learn  that  kinds  of  humor  are  not  distinct  types,  but 
often  overlap.  The  homely  saying  may  be  an  exaggeration ;  irony  may 
involve  a  humorous  situation. 

Suggestions  as  to  Kinds  of  Humor  Found  in  the  List  of  Readings 
Courtin'  of  T'nowhead's  Bell — racial  humor,  Scotch  caution 
John  Gilpin's  Ride — ridiculous  physical  situation 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer — mistaken  identity,  of  which  the  audience  is 
aware 

The  Peterkins — Their  blundering  stupidity  amuses  the  reader,  who 
knows  what  should  be  done ;  the  Peterkins,  however,  never  recognize  the 
obvious 

Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine — ready  for  any  emergency,  even  pro- 
ducing doughnuts  in  incongruous  surroundings 

The  Widow's  Cruise- — tall  stories ;  turning  the  tables 

Why  so  Pale  and  Wan? — -surprise  ending 

David  Harum — homely  philosophy;  amusing  sayings  (see  introduction 
to  the  school  edition.) 
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Evidences  of  Growth 

The  ability  to  recognize  subtle  humor,  not  merely  the  obvious 
More  rapid  reactions  to  humorous  situations  arising  in  class 
An  increased  appreciation  of  different  classifications  of  humor 

UNIT  II 

Increasing  the  Sensitivity  to  Romance  and  Fancy 

Pupils'  aim:    To  learn  how  to  enjoy  highly  imaginative  and  fanciful 
literature 


Suggested  Readings 


Back- 


Bellamy,      Edward — Looking 
ward  ** 

Buchan,  John — Prester  John  * 
Burns,  Robert — Tarn  O'Sluintcr** 
Chesterton,  G.  K.—The  Man  Who  Was 

Thursday  ** 
Coleridge,  S.  T.—Kubla  Khan** 
Coleridge,  S.  T. — The  Rime  of  the  An- 
cient Mariner 
De  La  Mare,  W.  J. — The  Listeners  * 
Grahame,  Kenneth — -The  Wind  in  the 
Willows  * 


Keats,  ]ohn~The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes 

Poe,  E.  h.—The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher 

Tennyson,  Alfred— Wv//^  of  the  King, 
especially  the  Coming  of  Arthur; 
Gcraint  and  Enid;  Gareth  and  Lyn- 
ette;  Lancelot  and  Elaine;  The  Pass- 
ing of  Arthur 

Verne,  Jules— r/if  Jules  Verne  Omni- 
bus 

Wells,  H.  G.—The  Time  Machine 


Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

Explain  Coleridge's  statement  that  imaginative  writing  should  be  read 
with  a  "willing  suspension  of  belief."  Guide  pupils  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  fact  and  a  truth. 

The  work  of  the  unit  may  begin  by  reading  or  reviewing  with  the 
class  the  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  Discard  the  practical  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  adventure  could  occur,  as  immaterial  to  the  roman- 
tic effect  and  interfering  with  the  appreciation  of  the  fanciful.  Show  that 
one  misses  the  enjoyment  of  the  romantic  if  one  questions  the  realitv 
of  it.  ^ 

Suggest  to  them  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  is  esthetic, 
that  it  consists  in  the  appreciation  of  beauty  in  a  setting  apart  from  the 
actual  world.  Guide  them  in  finding  beautiful  pictures,  sounds,  rhythms, 
phrases  in  the  poem.  Refrain  from  presenting  this  as  a  didactic  poem  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  animals. 

Present  another  selection  such  as  The  Coming  of  Arthur  by  start- 
ing the  reading  in  class  and  by  telling  the  class  to  read  on  by  them- 
selves and  to  bring  to  class  questions  about  parts  they  do  not  understand. 
In  class,  clear  away  these  barriers  to  further  reading. 

As  much  as  possible,  let  the  class  get  for  themselves  the  story,  the 
images  and  symbols.  A  brief  explanation  of  the  plan  of  the  Idylls  and 
the  chief  symbolism  may  help,  but  remember  that  Tennyson  himself  ob- 
jected to  over-stressing  the  allegory;  the  story  and  the  romantic  beauty 


*  For  less  mature  readers. 
*  ♦  For  more  mature  readers. 
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come  first.  Be  sure  that  the  pupils  get  the  story  and  mood  of  romantic 
literature,  and  the  imagery  and  rhythm  of  lyric  poetry,  but  do  not  analyze 
in  detail. 

Discuss  the  use  of  the  supernatural  in  literature ;  myths,  medieval 
magic,  witches,  modern  superstitions.  Illustrate  from  the  Seer's  descrip- 
tion of  Camelot  in  Gareth  and  Lynette,  from  Tarn  O'Shanter,  from  the 
Forsaken  Merman. 

Discuss  fantastic  applications  of  science  in  Utopias,  in  Looking  Back- 
ward, and  in  Jules  Verne.  But  note  that  science  sometimes  catches  up 
with  fancy  and  makes  visions  come  true ;  examples  of  this  are  found  in 
Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  under  tJie  Sea  and  Round  the  World  in 
Eighty  Days. 

Explain  and  compare  plausibility  and  probability,  using  illustrations 
offered  by  pupils  from  their  reading.  Consider  romantic  and  realistic 
writing  with  emphasis  upon  the  purpose  of  the  author. 

Discuss  with  the  class  the  wise  use  of  imaginative  literature  as  escape 
from  environment.  Warn  them  that  the  escape  mechanism  must  not  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  lead  the  reader  to  refuse  to  face  reality  Discuss  the 
use  and  dangers  of  day  dreaming. 

Suggestions  for  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  by  John  Keats 

Recall  briefly  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  medieval  superstitions.  Ex- 
plain the  legend  about  the  Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 

Before  reading,  urge  the  class  to  let  themselves  go,  to  be  played  upon 
by  the  poet ;  urge  them  in  imagination  to  succumb  to  the  mood. 

Read  the  poem  to  bring  out  the  changes  in  mood  and  atmosphere. 

Suggested  questions : 

Characterize  the  atmosphere  of  the  poem  in  a  word  or  a  phrase. 
Read  lines  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  poem ;  notice  the 

unity  of  impression.  Find  the  number  of  ways  in  which  Keats 

suggests  cold. 

Select  lines  notable  for  their  beautiful  phrases  packed  with  mean- 
ing.   "The  frozen  hare  limped  trembling  o'er  the  grass." 

In  the  elaborate  description  of  Madeline's  chamber,  show  that  the  poet 
has  Porphyro  bring  out  spices  and  fruits  to  add  to  the  sense  impression 
and  to  give  richness  of  effect.  The  question  of  how  he  happened  to  have 
them  put  there  is  irrelevant.  Guide  pupils  to  discard  the  practical  ques- 
tions as  immaterial  to  the  romantic  effect,  to  accept  the  poet's  assumptions 
in  romantic  writing  without  introducing  the  realistic ;  the  masterpiece  of 
literature  will  not  go  too  far  toward  absurdity. 

Suggested  questions : 

What  senses  are  appealed  to  in  this  poem?   Find  examples. 
Find  lines  that  make  effective  pictures.    Find  lines  of  smooth- 
flowing  sound. 
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Read  the  poem  again,  asking  the  pupils  to  hsten  with  awareness  of 
the  poet's  play  of  fancy  and  mood,  and  awareness  of  the  rhythm  and 
imagery  of  the  lines. 


Suggestions  for  Further  Reading 

Aucassin  and  Nicolette 

Dickinson,  Emily — Poems  ** 

Gregory,  Lady  Augusta — The  Travel- 
ling Man  ** 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel— Larfy  Eleanor's 
Mantle 


Maeterlinck,  Maurice — Blue  Bird  * 
Millay,  E.  St.  V.—Aria  Da  Capo  ** 
Shakespeare,  William — As  You  Like  It 
Shakespeare,  William — The  Tempest  ** 
Yeats,  W.  B. — The  Hour  Glass 


Evidences  of  Growth 

Either  a  personal  appreciation  of  fantasy  in  literature  or,  for  the  more 
literal-minded,  an  understanding  of  what  the  more  imaginative  see  in  it 

The  ability  to  appreciate  the  use  of  symbols  and  allegory  in  literature 

A  knowledge  of  the  chief  characters  and  deeds  and  some  often-quoted 
lines  in  several  of  the  most  famous  masterpieces  of  romantic  literature 

An  increased  ability  to  recognize  and  appreciate  appeals  to  the  differ- 
ent senses 

An  increased  ability  to  surrender  to  the  mood  and  atmosphere  created 
by  the  author 

UNIT  III 

Getting  Acquainted  with  Famous  Literary  Characters 

Pupils'  aim :   To  become  acquainted  with  literary  characters  known  and 
often  referred  to  by  well-read  people 


Suggested  Readings 

Addison,  Joseph,  and  Steele,  Sir  Rich- 
ard— Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers, 
especially  Sir  Roger  at  the  Theatre; 
Sir  Roger  at  the  Club;  Sir  Roger 
and  the  Widow;  His  Death 
Barrie,  Sir  J.  M. — Peter  Pan  * 
Barrie,  Sir  J.  M. — Rosalind  ** 
Cervantes  Saavedra,  Miguel  De — Don 
Quixote 

Chesterton,  G.  K. — The  Innocence  of 

Father  Brown 
Dickens,  Charles — David  Copperfield 
Dickens,  Charles — Pickwick  Papers 


Dickens,  Charles — Tale  of  Two  Cities  ** 
Doyle,  A.  C. — Adventures  of  Sherlock 

Holmes 
Eliot,  George — Silas  Marner 
Gilbert,  Sir  W.  S.— H.  M.  S.  Pinafore 
Gilbert,  Sir  W.  S.—The  Mikado 
Harris,    J.    C. — Nights    With  Uncle 

Remus  * 
Shakespeare, 
Shakespeare, 

liet  ** 
Stevenson,  R, 

Hyde 


William — As  You  Like  It 
William — Romeo  and  Ju- 

L.—Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 


Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 


Recall  to  the  class  characters  already  known,  such  as :  Robin  Hood, 
Odysseus,  King  Arthur,  Hiawatha,  Alice,  Tiny  Tim,  Tom  Sawyer. 

Select  a  drama  for  study.    This  study  should  be  directed  in  class  by 


•  For  less  mature  readers. 
•  •  For  more  mature  readers. 
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oral  reading,  with  brief  discussion  of  plot,  concentrating  attention  on  the 
way  the  characters  are  revealed.  Classify  the  characters  as  individuals 
or  types. 

Suggested  questions : 

Is  the  play  romantic  or  realistic?  If  romantic,  Itow  are  the 
characters  made  plausible?  If  realistic,  are  they  true  to  actual 
life? 

Technical  analysis  is  an  obstruction  to  youthful  enjoyment.  The  in- 
tensive use  of  notes  and  glossary  interferes  with  the  aims  of  an  extensive 
reading  course.  Therefore,  these  should  be  used  only  when  necessary 
to  clear  the  way  to  the  comprehension  of  the  vital  matter  of  characters 
moving  through  a  plot. 

Much  of  the  play  should  be  read  aloud  in  class,  with  groups  of  pupils 
reading  the  parts  of  the  different  characters.  It  is  often  desirable  to 
work  toward  a  final  reading  or  acting  of  at  least  one  scene  of  the  play 
before  a  larger  audience  than  the  class  affords. 

Pupils  should  now  be  able  to  read  another  play  with  little  supervision. 
Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  may  often 
be  heard  over  the  radio. 

II 

Select  a  novel  to  be  read  largely  outside  of  class.  Begin  the  novel  in 
class,  reading  aloud  with  only  essential  preliminary  explanations ;  let 
the  author  introduce  his  own  work,  if  possible,  without  help. 

Use  class  periods  for  giving  questions  to  direct  and  motivate  the  read- 
ing and  for  discussion  of  these  questions  after  reading.  Because  of  the 
varying  speed  of  pupils,  the  class  discussion  of  the  novel  will  progress 
slowly.   Rapid  readers  can  finish  several  books  from  the  list  for  this  unit. 

Permit  the  pupils  to  make  individual  choices  from  the  list  and  give 
brief,  informal  talks  on  the  famous  characters ;  ask  pupils  to  report  in- 
cidents that  bring  out  character.  Ask  pupils  always  to  justify  their 
liking  or  their  opinion  of  a  character  by  a  reference  to  an  incident,  state- 
ment, or  speech  in  the  book. 

Suggestions  for  Silas  Marner,  by  George  Eliot 

Read  to  the  class  Wordsworth's  quotation  as  used  by  George  Eliot. 
Tell  them  that  they  will  understand  its  significance  later. 

Read  aloud  with  the  class  the  introductory  paragraphs,  asking  pupils 
to  notice  the  working  conditions,  the  isolation  of  country  life,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  chief  character.  Place  the  novel  in  its  geographical  and 
historical  setting.   Then  assign  rapid  reading  of  the  novel. 

An  explanation  of  dialect  and  reference  to  several  well-known  Ameri- 
can dialects  will  help  to  clear  away  barriers  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
village  characters.  Show  pupils  how  their  own  speech  looks  when  spelled 
phonetically.  Give  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  difficult  words  in 
the  speech  of  the  landlord,  for  instance ;  let  pupils  practice  reading  dialect 
aloud  until  they  can  do  it  smoothly.  Coordinate  this  work  with  that  in 
pral  English  and  reading. 
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For  class  reading  use  dramatic  and  revealing  scenes,  those  which 
portray  the  atmosphere  of  the  English  village,  such  as :  the  discussion  in 
the  Rainbow  Inn,  especially  about  ghosts ;  the  discussion  between  Nancy 
and  her  sister  about  gowns;  the  scene  in  the  Blue  Room  at  the  Cass 
home ;  Dolly's  advice  to  Silas.  Pupils  may  overlook  the  humor  unless 
it  is  brought  to  their  attention. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Reading 

Eliot,  George — Adam  Bedc  ** 
Eliot,  George — Mill  on  the  Floss 
Eliot,  George — Romola  ** 

Evidences  of  Growth 

The  ability  to  read  drama  intelligently 
An  increased  interest  in  serious  novels 

The  ability  to  interpret  character  as  shown  in  plays  and  novels 
A  more  intimate  knowledge  of  famous  literary  characters 

UNIT  IV 

Meeting  Famous  People  Through  Biography 

Pupils'  aim :  To  become  acquainted  with  and  appraise  real  people  through 
their  life  stories 


Suggested  Readings 

Aldrich,  T.  B. — The  Story  of  a  Bad 

Boy  * 

Antin,  Mary — The  Promised  Land 
Barrie,  Sir  J.  M.^ — Margaret  Ogilvie 
Byrd,  R.  E. — Little  America 
Dana,  R.  H. — Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast 

De  Kruif,  P.  H. — Hunger  Fighters 
De  Kruif,  P.  Yi.— Microbe  Hunters 
Franklin,  Benjamin — Autobiography  ** 
Garland,  Hamlin — Son  of  the  Middle 
Border 

Gilbert,    Ariadne — More    Than  Con- 
querors 


Hyde,  M.  P. — Modern  Biography 
Lamb,   Charles — Christ's  Hospital  ** 
Lamb,  Charles — South  Sea  House  ** 
Meigs,  Cornelia — Invincible  Louisa 
Muir,  John — Story  of  My  Boyhood  and 
Youth  * 

Palmer,  G.  H. — Life  of  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer  ** 

Pupin,  M.  L — From  Immigrant  to  In- 
ventor ** 

Shaw,  A.  H. — The  Story  of  a  Pioneer 
Stevenson,    R.    L. — Travels    With  a 
Donkey  ** 


Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

The  work  may  be  introduced  by  reading  to  the  class  the  first  proposal 
from  The  Story  of  a  Pioneer,  by  Anna  Howard  Shaw  (also  in  Hyde's 
Modern  Biography)  and  the  fight  on  Slatter's  Hill  from  Aldrich's  Story 
of  a  Bad  Boy.  Suggest  to  the  class  that  they  finish  reading  one  of  these 
biographies. 

Take  up  in  class  the  study  of  one  person  to  suggest  to  the  pupils  a 
method  for  their  individual  work. 

A  list  of  famous  people  may  be  placed  on  the  blackboard,  with  a  brief 
identification  if  necessary.    Let  each  pupil  sign  his  name  opposite  the 
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name  of  a  person  he  wishes  to  know.  Allow  a  pupil  to  discard  his  first 
choice  and  make  another  within  a  few  days,  but  after  two  or  three  periods 
he  should  keep  to  his  choice  for  the  sake  of  the  group  work. 

Each  pupil  is  to  read  his  chosen  biography  and  collect  all  other  in- 
formation and  materials  available  about  the  famous  person.  He  is  to 
become  an  authority  on  that  individual. 

After  approximately  a  week  of  reading,  the  pupils  may  be  grouped 
according  to  the  type  of  person  they  are  studying:  authors,  scientists, 
pioneers,  etc.  Each  pupil  should  introduce  his  hero  to  the  group,  telling 
his  achievements  and  appraising  his  character,  displaying  illustrations, 
newspaper  clippings,  and  other  material  on  the  subject.  This  work 
should  be  integrated  with  that  in  oral  English,  and  with  training  in  the 
use  of  the  library. 

Following  the  group  work,  each  group  may  choose  a  pupil  to  talk  be- 
fore the  whole  class  or  in  an  assembly.  The  group  can  help  the  pupil 
organize  his  talk  by  giving  him  constructive  criticism. 

Suggestions  for  Christ's  Hospital,  by  Charles  Lamb 

Tell  the  class  interesting  and  provocative  items  about  Lamb,  his  joking, 
his  stammering,  his  devotion  to  his  sister,  his  love  of  London. 

Read  humorous  extracts  from  his  essays. 

Explain  what  Christ's  Hospital  was  and  the  provision  for  charity 
boys.  Tell  the  class  that  Lamb  and  Coleridge  entered  school  together, 
and  explain  Lamb's  use  of  the  third  person  in  the  essay. 

Read  to  the  class  the  beginning  of  Christ's  Hospital.  Compare  it  with 
other  experiences  of  English  schools  in  literature :  in  Nicholas  Nichieby, 
Hard  Times,  Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  Jeremy's  experiences  at  Crale, 
David  Blaise.  Make  a  brief  comparison  also  with  the  Hoosier  School- 
Boy  and  with  American  schools  today  as  shown  in  Emmy  Lou  and 
Understood  Betsy,  and  with  the  modern  English  school  shown  in  Good- 
bye, Mr.  Chips,  by  James  Hilton. 

Finish  reading  the  essay  in  class. 

Ask  the  class  to  find  out  more  about  Lamb.  Give  directions  as  to  the 
use  of  reference  materials,  with  the  help  of  the  librarian. 

In  class,  sum  up  Lamb's  traits  of  character. 

Encourage  those  who  wish  to  read  more  of  Lamb  to  do  so,  but  allow 
those  not  interested  in  him  to  read  about  some  other  man  or  woman 
whom  they  prefer. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Reading  of  Lamb's  Work  with  Guiding 
Questions : 

x4.  Chapter  on  Ears 

Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Roast  Pig — Bring  choice  bits  of  humor 
to  class  for  the  other  pupils  to  enjoy. 
Dream  Children 
Old  China 
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Mrs.  Battle's  Opinions  On  Whist 

Popular  Fallacies — You  may  like  to  imitate  these  short  essays,  giving 
ideas  of  your  own.** 

South-Sea  House — Compare  this  with  Hawthorne's  description  of  the 
Custom  House,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Scarlet  Letter.** 

The  Superannuated  Man** 

Evidences  of  Growth 

A  knowledge  of  the  chief  biographical  facts  about  persons  studied  or 
reported  upon  in  class 

A  desire  to  read  more  biography 

An  awareness  of  people's  interest  in  biographical  details  about  famous 
people,  as  shown  constantly  in  the  press 

,  An  obvious  interest  in  some  one  famous  person  and  a  desire  to  know 
more  about  him 

An  increased  ability  to  estimate  a  person's  character  from  his  deeds, 
conversations,  his  writings,  his  influence  on  others,  his  reputation 

UNIT  V 

Studying  the  Reciprocal  Relation  Between  Literature  and  Life 

Pupils'  aim :  To  study  the  relation  between  literature  and  life  by  apply- 
ing their  life  experiences  to  literature  and  their  experiences  with 
literature  to  their  own  lives 


Suggested  Readings 

Bangs,  J.  K. — My  Silent  Servants  * 
Becker,  M.  L. — Adventures  in  Read- 
ing * 

Becker,  M.  L. — Books  as  Wittdows 
Bennett,   Arnold — Literary   Taste  and 

How  to  Form  It 
Bible — Old  Testament  Tales 
Bible — Parables 

Crothers,  S.  M. — The  Dame  School  of 
Experience  ** 

Emerson,  R.  W. — Each  and  All 

Grayson,  David — Adventures  in  Con- 
tentment ** 

Holmes,  O.  W. — The  Chambered  Nau- 
tilus 


Leacock,    Stephen — Homer  and  Hum- 
bug ** 

Newbolt,  Henry — Vitai  Lampada 
Newman,  J.  H. — Definition  of  a  Gentle- 
man ** 

Palmer,    G.    H. — Self-Cultivation  in 

English  ** 
Roosevelt,  Theodore — American  Boy* 
Ruskin,  John — Sesame  and  Lilies  ** 
Smith,  C.  A. — What  Can  Literature  Do 

for  Me?* 
Stevenson,  R.  L. — A  Gossip  on  Romance 
Tennyson,  Alfred — Flower  in  the  Cran- 
nied Wall 
Walpole,  Hugh — Reading  ** 


Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

Use  the  following  outline  from  Smith's  M^hat  Can  Literature  Do  for 
Me? 

1.  It  can  give  you  an  outlet. 

2.  It  can  keep  before  you  a  vision  of  the  ideal. 

3.  It  can  give  you  a  iDetter  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

4.  It  can  restore  the  past  to  you. 

5.  It  can  show  you  the  glory  of  the  commonplace. 

6.  It  can  give  you  the  mastery  of  your  own  language. 
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Ask  pupils  to  give  some  examples  of  these  uses  of  literature  from  their 
past  reading.   The  list  for  this  unit  carries  out  Smith's  topics : 

For  No.  1,  read  Becker's  Adventures  in  Reading. 

For  No.  2,  read  Newbolt,  Newman,  and  Roosevelt. 

For  No.  3,  read  Crothers,  Grayson,  and  Leacock. 

For  No.  4,  read  Ruskin  and  Walpole. 

For  No.  5,  read  Emerson,  Tennyson,  Stevenson. 

For  No.  6,  read  Bennett  and  Palmer. 

Tell  the  class  about  Mrs.  May  Lamberton  Becker's  Sunday  page  in 
"Books,"  the  literary  section  of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  where 
she  has  suggested  books  in  answer  to  all  sorts  of  requests,  from  books  on 
travel  in  France  to  stamp  collecting  books,  from  special  types  of  detec- 
tive stories  to  stories  about  nurses.  Books  as  Windows  and  Adventures 
in  Reading  have  been  written  out  of  her  experience  in  directing  people's 
reading  to  meet  their  own  desires.  Examples  of  her  work  may  also  be 
found  in  current  numbers  of  the  Scholastic. 

Ask  the  librarian  to  tell  about  the  American  Library  Association 
series,  Reading  with  a  Purpose.  Pupils  may  club  together  and  buy 
several  of  these  leaflets  of  suggestions  for  reading. 

Interest  the  pupils  in  selecting  and  following  up  reading  suggestions. 
Ask  pupils  to  read,  for  example,  some  book  referred  to  by  Bangs,  Ben- 
nett, Becker,  or  Smith. 

When  any  one  author  or  topic  interests  them  especially,  urge  pupils, 
with  the  help  of  the  teacher  and  librarian,  to  find  several  books  to  feed 
their  interest. 

Show  the  class,  by  use  of  the  Bible  selections  and  the  poetry  from 
Emerson  and  Holmes,  that  some  literature  is  directly  didactic.  Teach 
them  that  didactic  literature  is  to  be  read  as  such,  for  its  actual  message, 
as  well  as  for  its  beauty  of  expression.  But  show  them  also  that  much 
literature  has  an  indirect  ethical  appeal. 

Discuss  with  the  class  the  question : 

Which  has  the  stronger  appeal,  literature  containing  direct  or  in- 
direct teaching  of  conduct? 

Read  and  discuss  inspirational  literature  which  sums  up  lines  of  con- 
duct such  as  selections  by  Newbolt,  Newman,  Roosevelt.  In  class  the 
final  impression  of  inspirational  literature  should  be  the  effective  oral 
reading  of  it  by  the  teacher  or  other  well-qualified  reader. 

Suggest  the  compiling  of  individual  annotated  bibliographies  along 
some  line  of  personal  preference.  Annotations  should  be  brief,  follow- 
ing examples  supplied  by  the  librarian.  These  bibliographies  may  be 
exchanged  or  exhibited. 

Evidences  of  Growth 
The  ability  to  see  the  relation  of  literature  to  life 
A  broader  acquaintance  with  life  as  it  is  revealed  in  literature 
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The  ability  to  apply  insight  gained  through  literature  to  the  experiences 
of  personal  life 

UNIT  VI 

Enjoying  Scientific  Writing  in  Literature 

Pupils'  aim :   To  discover  the  pleasure  of  reading  accurate  scientific  writ- 
ing presented  in  the  form  of  literature 


Suggested  Readings 

Beebe,  William — Arcturus  Adventure  ** 
Beebe,  William — Edge  of  the  Jungle 
Beebe,  William — Jungle  Peace 
Burroughs,  John — Squirrels  and  Other 

Fur-Bearers  * 
Fabre,  J.  H. — Book  of  Insects 
Hudson,  W.  H. — Book  of  the  Natur- 
alist 


Maeterlinck,  Maurice — Lije  of  the  Bee 
Slosson,  E.  E. — Cliats  on  Science 
Slosson,  E.  E. — Creative  Chemistry 
Thoreau,    H.    D. — Brute  Neighbors 

(from  Walden)* 
Thoreau,  H.  D. — Cape  Cod 
Thoreau,  H.  D. — Maine-  Woods 


Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

Show  the  difiference  between  scientific  information  and  scientific  writ- 
ing which  is  also  literature  by  reading  from  a  bird  book  a  description  of 
an  owl,  then  reading  Thoreau's  description  of  the  sound  of  a  screech 
owl  in  Walden. 

Devote  a  period  or  two  to  reading  extracts  from  writers  in  the 
dififerent  fields  of  science,  to  meet  the  varied  interests  of  the  pupils. 
Then  ask  each  pupil  to  read  further  along  the  line  which  he  prefers. 

Work  with  the  class  to  find  in  current  magazines  scientific  essays  which 
appeal  to  their  interests. 

In  this  unit  may  be  included  biographical  material  about  scientists  such 
as:  Steinmetz,  Millikin,  Einstein,  Madam  Curie;  also  the  writings  con- 
cerning applied  science  as  practiced  by  Edison,  Burbank,  and  others. 

Suggestions  for  Introducing  the  Work  of  William  Beebe 

The  teacher  familiar  with  Beebe's  work  may  select  episodes  of  wild 
life  dramatically  told,  of  strange  undersea  experiences  with  phosphore- 
scent fish  to  read  to  the  class  as  a  provocative  introduction. 

Read  to  the  class  the  first  paragraph  of  "A  Jungle  Clearing"  from 
The  Edge  of  the  Jungle.  Observe  the  references  to  the  flora  and  fauna 
of  two  continents ;  readers  familiar  with  these  will  recall  their  geography, 
while  others  will  receive  broad  geographical  and  biological  information 
told  in  vivid  form.    Use  a  map  to  localize  the  scene  of  his  studies. 

Continue  the  reading,  pointing  out  how  Beebe  shows  the  scientific 
glory  of  a  commonplace  weed.  Further  on  is  an  illustration  of  his  ability 
to  recognize  and  portray  dramatic  incident  in  his  description  of  "three 
salvoes  of  birds." 

Direct  the  attention  of  the  class  to  other  unusual  experiences  in  this 
book :  the  description  of  army  ants ;  "A  Jungle  Beach" ;  Guinevere  the 
Frog;  and  the  well-known  "Hammock  Nights." 
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In  reading  Beebe's  works  the  pupils  should  be  aware  of  his  distinctive 
vocabulary,  his  joy  in  playing  with  words  and  using  them  in  new  com- 
binations :  "twiddling  their  antennae,"  "feathered  profiteers,"  "a  sway- 
ing mummy  of  ice."  Pupils  should  not  overlook  his  humor:  "Verbal 
arguments  with  a  dentist  are  usually  one-sided ;"  "delectable  scum." 

Another  characteristic  of  his  style,  is  his  use  of  widespread  allusion  to 
history,  literature,  art,  and  social  customs.  Pupils  may  be  interested  in 
collecting  and  reporting  examples  of  these.  Such  allusions  make  stimu- 
lating reading,  for  they  are  a  challenge  to  the  alert  pupil  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  range  through  the  physical  and  mental  world. 

The  class  will  enjoy  hearing  or  looking  up  biographical  material.  A 
scientist  graduated  from  Columbia,  a  prominent  member  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society,  and  a  most  important  explorer  of  sea  life,  Beebe  is 
constantly  in  the  news  either  with  articles  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the 
New  York  Times,  the  National  Geographic,  or  with  a  new  expedition  to 
the  Bermuda  waters  or  the  South  Seas ;  his  lectures  and  moving  pictures 
also  bring  him  much  before  the  public.  One  chief  reason  for  using  his 
work  in  high  school  is  that  his  writing  affords  an  example  of  the  com- 
bination of  a  scientist  accepted  in  his  work  as  a  naturalist  and  a  writer 
accepted  as  an  artist  in  his  expression.  His  writing  is  obviously  an  out- 
growth of  his  life  work. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Reading 

1.  David  Goes  A-V oyaging ,  by  David  Binney  Putnam,  is  an  easy  intro- 
duction to  Beebe's  Arcturus  Adventure.  Beebe's  story  of  exploration  in 
Galapogas  is  lavishly  illustrated  with  photographs  and  colored  plates,  and 
has  plenty  of  exciting  adventure  and  lively  description  of  birds  and  fish 
and  treasure  hunting. 

2.  Jungle  Peace  is  concerned  with  Beebe's  zoological  discovery  in 
British  Guiana. 

3.  Pheasant  Jungles  is  an  account  of  Beebe's  expedition  to  India  in 
search  of  rare  pheasants.** 

Evidences  of  Growth 

An  awareness  of  the  delights  of  scientific  observation  and  experiment 
as  recorded  in  literature 

A  desire  to  read  further  in  the  works  of  a  chosen  naturalist  or  other 
scientist 

Eleventh  Year 

UNIT  I 

Becoming  Acquainted  With  Current  Periodicals 

Pupils'  aim :  To  come  in  contact  with  the  interesting  writing  in  current 
periodicals  and  to  become  acquainted  with  several  of  the  best  maga- 
zines 
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Suggested  Readings 

Atlantic  Monthly  ** 
Golden  Book 
Harper's 

Reader's  Digest  (to  be  used  only  as  an 
approach  to  the  original  articles)  * 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature  ** 
Scholastic  * 
Scribner's 

Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

In  the  work  of  this  unit,  consider  material  current  if  it  has  been  pub- 
lished within  a  year  or  two ;  this  will  make  possible  the  use  of  the  back 
numbers  of  periodicals  and  supply  enough  for  use  in  the  classroom; 
some  material  can  be  secured  from  the  pupils. 

To  introduce  this  work,  provide  each  pupil  with  a  copy  of  the  same 
magazine,  not  necessarily  the  same  number.  Leaf  through  the  magazine 
quickly  with  the  class,  noting  the  dif¥erent  features.  Pupils  should  dis- 
cover where  to  look  for  certain  departments  such  as  the  editorial  page, 
pages  of  humor,  book  reviews,  current  news,  etc.  In  going  through  the 
magazine  ask  the  pupils  to  tell  what  type  of  literature  each  selection  is ; 
in  many  cases  they  can  tell  at  a  glance,  but  sometimes  they  will  need 
to  read  the  article  carefully  in  order  to  decide.  They  should  realize 
that  much  of  the  material  is  informational,  of  passing  interest,  that  only 
a  slight  amount  will  last  as  literature. 

The  class  work  in  this  unit  should  consist  of  occasional  periods  of 
informal  discussion  about  the  literature  discovered,  with  recommenda- 
tions from  the  teacher  and  other  pupils,  and  the  pupils'  reading  of  ex- 
tracts from  articles  especially  enjoyed.  Very  soon  pupils  will  find 
favorite  departments  or  features  they  prefer  and  look  for  them  in  each 
issue ;  encourage  individual  preferences  and  pupil  recommendations. 

The  teacher  may  give  interesting  information  concerning  some  period- 
icals, especially  about  the  long  and  brilliant  literary  record  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  with  its  famous  contributors,  its  editors  Lowell,  Aid- 
rich,  Howells ;  and  Ellery  Sedgwick's  broad  editorial  policy  which  gives 
it  more  widespread  prestige  than  ever.  As  pupils  become  interested  in 
one  particular  magazine,  direct  them  to  bound  volumes  in  the  library. 
Early  volumes  of  the  Atlantic  will  afford  many  interesting  literary  dis- 
coveries. 

Teachers  may  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  several  maga- 
zines offer  special  rates  for  short-term  subscriptions  to  classes. 

Evidences  of  Growth 

A  familiarity  with  the  appearance  and  detail  of  several  magazines  of 
literary  level 

The  habit  of  reading  each  month  some  good  current  periodicals 
The  habit  of  reading  one  good  magazine  regularly  and  somewhat  thor- 
oughly 

The  weakening  of  old  habits  of  reading  inferior  magazines 
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UNIT  II 

Appreciating  Modern  Poetry 

Pupils'  Aim :    To  learn  to  appreciate  the  mood,  imagery,  and  pattern  of 
modern  poetry 


Suggested  Readings 

Benet,  S.  V.— /o/ni  Brown's  Body  * 
Brooke,  Rupert — -The  Soldier 
De  La  Mare,  W.  J. — Silver 
De  La  Mare,  W.  J. — -Tartary  * 
Frost,  Robert — The  Pasture 
Frost,  Robert — After  Apple-Picking 
Frost,  Robert — Mending  Wall 
Hardy,  Thomas — The  Man  He  Killed 
Houseman,  A.  E. — Loveliest  of  Trees 
Houseman,  A.  E. — With  Rue  My  Heart 
is  Laden 

Letts,  W.  M. — The  Spires  of  Oxford 
Lindsay,  Vachel — Congo 
Lindsay,  Vachel — Santa  Fe  Trail 
Lowell,  Amy—Patterns 
Lowell,  Amy — Solitaire 
Masefield,  John — Beauty 


Masefield,  John — Consecration 
Masefield,  John — Wild  Duck 
Masefield,  John — On  Growing  Old 
Millay,    E.    St.    V. — Afternoon    on  a 
Hill  * 

Millay,  E.  St.  Y.— God's  World 

Robinson,  E.  A. — -Richard  Cory  * 

Robinson,  E.  A.- — Tlie  Neighbor 

Sandburg,  Carl — Chicago 

Sandburg,  Carl — Fog  * 

Sandburg,  Carl- — Nocturne  in  a  Deserted 

Brickyard  * 
Teasdale,  Sara — Spring  Night 
Yeats,  W.  B. — Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree 
Yeats,   W.    B. — Lyric   from   Land  of 

Heart's  Desire 


Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

To  show  pupils  what  is  meant  by  pattern  in  poetry,  it  will  be  helpful 
to  read  from  older  poems  with  strongly  marked  rhythm  and  rime  such 
as  Browning's  Cavalier  Times  and  Pied  Piper,  Tennyson's  Lady  of 
Shalott ;  then  read  as  a  contrast  a  poem  of  Sandburg's  or  Amy  Lowell's 
showing  them  that  the  pattern  is  very  irregular,  so  much  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  feel  the  underlying  rhythm ;  read  Robert  Frost's  Pasture  to 
demonstrate  conversational  rhythm,  noting  how  skillfully  he  has  made  a 
pattern  out  of  everyday  speech. 

After  a  period  of  teaching  and  discussion,  select  a  modern  poem 
chosen  for  its  appeal  to  the  pupils  and  end  the  period  by  reading  it  well, 
without  comment,  thus  leaving  the  class  with  a  final  emotional  experience 
colored  with  beauty. 

In  teaching  imagery,  recall  beautiful  quotable  lines  from  older  poets. 
The  lines  are  successful  if  they  succeed  in  evoking  in  the  listener  a 
beautiful  or  vivid  image.  Be  sure  that  pupils  understand  that  images 
are  concerned  with  sound  and  motion  as  well  as  sight;  illustrate  the  ap- 
peal to  all  the  senses  by  filling  in  the  following  table  with  lines  which 
the  pupils  find  in  their  reading. 

Sense  Impressions 
Sight  Hearing  Taste  Smell  Touch 

Show  by  giving  examples  that  modern  poetry  has  imagery  that  is 
clear-cut,  often  in  everyday  language,  which  refers  to  all  the  interests  of 
modern  life. 

Examples  of  Image-making  Lines  from  Modern  Poetry 
Tasting  cold  scraps  of  heaven  on  my  tongue  (snow) 


*  For  less  mature  readers. 
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The  forest  sitting  in  its  silver  clothes  with  ermine  pulled  about  its  knees. 
Listen  to  the  windmills  singing  o'er  the  wells. 

You  spoke  out  so  plainly  with  squealing  and  capering,  with  whinnying, 
snorting,  contorting,  and  prancing,  (colt). 

A  lion  cleaned  a  yearling's  bones  and  licked  his  thankful  chops. 

The  smell  of  wet  wild  earth  is  everywhere. 

Stars  over  my  head,  white  and  topaz  and  misty  red 

Why  should  I  beat  my  wings  like  a  bird  in  a  net? 

The  crackling  of  thorns  is  not  so  bad  a  fire. 

He  watched  the  liner's  stem  ploughing  the  foam, 

He  felt  her  trembling  speed  and  the  thrash  of  her  screw. 

The  currant  bushes'  spicy  smell, 
Homely  and  honest,  likes  me  well. 

Red  foxgloves  against  a  yellow  wall  streaked  with  plumcolored 
shadows 

It's  so  young  it  totters  when  she  licks  it  with  her  tongue,  (calf) 

The  brain  is  wider  tlian  the  sky. 

Orange  orioles  hop  like  music-box  birds  and  sing. 

About  us  peal  the  loud  sweet  Te  Deums  of  the  Canterbury  Bells. 

A  king  fisher  flies  like  an  arrow  and  wounds  the  air. 

Like  a  small  gray  coffee-pot  sits  the  squirrel. 

Withers  once  more  the  old  blue  flower  of  day. 

Show  by  examples  that  the  moods  and  themes  of  modern  poetry  re- 
flect modern  life :  ecstatic  love  of  beauty ;  the  beauty  of  common  things ; 
industrial  life  ;  aspiration  ;  outcries  against  war  ;  despair  ;  love  lyrics. 

Provide  pupils  with  many  varied  experiences  with  modern  poetry  to 
show  them  that  there  is  something  for  every  taste.  Demonstrate  that, 
while  not  all  people  like  the  same  kind  of  poetry,  nearly  everyone  can  find 
some  kind  of  poetry  that  he  likes. 

Pupils  should  become  familiar  with  the  names  of,  and  some  poems  by, 
two  or  three  English  poets  of  today,  and  twice  as  many  American  poets 
and  their  poems.  They  should  get  the  habit  of  watching  current  periodi- 
cals for  poems  by  their  favorite  writers.  Creative  writing  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

Suggested  Anthologies  of  Modern  Poetry 

Auslander,  Joseph  and  Hill,  F.  E. —  Forbes,  A.  P. — Modern  Verse 

Winged  Horse  Anthology  *  French,  R.  L. — Recent  Poetry 

Carhart,  G.  S.,  and  McGhee,  P.  A. —  Gordon,  Margery,  and  King,  B.  M. — 

Magic  Casements  *  Magic  World  * 

De  La  Mare,  W.  J. — Come  Hither*  Gordon,  Margery,  and  King,  B.  M. — 

(See  the  introduction)  Verse  of  Our  Day 


'  Contains  both  old  and  new. 
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Herzberg,  Max — Off  to  Arcady  * 

Rittenhouse,  J.  B.— Little  Book  of  Mod- 
ern Verse  (3  vols.) 

Rittenhouse,  J.  B.— Little  Book  of  Mod- 
ern British  Verse 

Rittenhouse,  J.  B. — Saplings  (verse  by 
high-school  pupils) 


Sergent,  Nellie — Younger  Poets  (verse 
by  high-school  pupils) 

Untermeyer,  Louis,  comp. — Yesterday 
and  Today  * 

Van  Doren,  Mark — Junior  Anthology 
of  World  Poetry  * 

Wilkinson,  M.  O. — Contemporary  Po- 
etry 


Suggestions  for  Three  Modern  Poems 

Pupils  should  be  avv^are  that  everyone  has  the  experience  at  one  time 
or  another  of  looking  intensely  and  emotionally  at  some  one  thing  in  the 
world  around  him.  These  three  poems  following  are  based  on  ex- 
periences we  all  might  have :  water  in  an  old  pond  at  night ;  the  fall 
woods ;  a  foggy  night  in  the  park. 

Call  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  certain  devices  that  help  the  poet  and 
show  that  the  knowledge  of  them  helps  us  to  see  how  the  poet  gains  the 
efifect.  He  may  vary  his  sound  by  change  of  rhythm,  by  rime,  alliteration, 
by  flowing  words  used  against  staccato  ones.  Picture-bearing  words  and 
figures  of  speech  stir  the  imagination. 

Read  aloud  Nocturne  hi  a  Deserted  Brickyard,  by  Sandburg. 

Pupils  should  know  this  poem  gives  a  picture  in  words.  It  is  the 
nearest  a  poet  can  come  to  being  a  painter.  Each  line  is  a  phrase  which 
is  a  further  detail  for  the  picture  until  the  last  long  line  summarizes  the 
total  effect  in  a  satisfying  metaphor.  Note  the  sounds  of  the  words,  the 
pictures  of  color,  shape,  moveinent,  in  "yellow  and  dusk,"  "lapping 
sound,"  "curves  of  the  willows." 

Read  aloud  God's  World,  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay. 

Show  the  pupils  that  the  poem  expresses  the  poet's  emotion  in  this 
experience.  It  is  difficult  to  express  in  words  an  actual  feeling  and  not 
just  talk  about  the  feeling.  Note  the  one-syllable  words  seemingly  so 
spontaneously  chosen,  which  draw  out  the  sound  with  the  long  vowels ; 
"roll,"  "rise,"  "wide,"  "spray,"  "ache,"  "sag."  Alliteration  is  frequent: 
"roll  and  rise,"  "cry  with  color,"  "black  bluff,"  etc.  Sentences  are  broken 
in  exclamations  at  each  new  detail.  Over  all  is  the  figure  of  embracing 
the  world  with  rapture.  Note  the  simplicity  of  the  emotional  climax  in 
the  last  line. 

Read  aloud  Spring  Night,  by  Sara  Teasdale. 

Here  also  is  given  the  picture  and  the  feeling  for  beauty ;  but  the 
pupils  should  realize  that  a  further  emotion  is  expressed,  the  longing  for 
love  stirred  in  the  poet's  heart  by  the  experience.  Note  the  change  in 
verse  form  after  the  second  stanza. 

Suggested  questions : 

What  is  the  change  made?    With  what  words  and  figures  is  the 

quality  of  mistiness  emphasized? 
Is  the  metaphor  in  the  last  stanza  suitable? 
Why  is  the  last  stanza  a  series  of  questions  ? 

After  discussion  each  poem  should  be  read  aloud  again,  without  com- 
ment. 


*  Contains  both  old  and  new. 
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Suggestions  for  Further  Reading 

Find  another  poem  where  the  poet  draws  his  pictures  from  modern  life. 

Test  the  words  for  vivid  expression  of  color,  movement,  shade. 

Find  a  poem  where  the  poet  is  stirred  not  only  to  description  but  also 
to  reflective  thought  by  his  experience. 

Evidences  of  Growth 

An  increased  interest  in  modern  poetry  and  poets 
An  increased  appreciation  of  rhythm,  imagery,  mood 
An  increased  ability  to  read  poetry  aloud  effectively 
A  desire  to  read  more  of  the  work  of  their  favorite  poets 

UNIT  III 

Studying  Different  Types  of  Literature 

Pupils'  aim :  Through  wide  reading  experience,  to  learn  to  recognize 
different  types  of  literature  and  to  know  the  correct  reading  ap- 
proach to  each ;  to  learn  the  use  of  "touchstones"  for  poetry ;  to  learn 
to  judge  each  type  according  to  accepted  literary  standards. 

Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

As  the  object  of  this  unit  is  the  recognition  of  literary  types  through 
an  experiential  knowledge  of  their  chief  aspects,  and  an  understanding 
of  how  to  read  the  different  types,  there  should  be  little  technical  analysis 
but  a  summing  up  of  previous  experience  with  the  dift'erent  types  and 
further  reading  with  a  consciousness  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics. 
Along  with  this  there  should  be  a  summing  up  of  standards  of  literary 
judgment  for  each  type. 

The  introduction  to  the  work  of  this  unit  may  be  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  short  story  and  the  novel.  In  making  clear  the  usual  state- 
ments that  the  novel  is  a  cross-section  of  life  and  that  the  short  story  is 
centered  on  a  single  aspect  or  episode,  a  novel  may  be  compared  to  a 
set  of  flood  lights  illuminating  with  diffused  lights  broad  scenes  of  action, 
while  the  short  story  is  like  a  spot  light  focused  on  a  single  figure  or 
group ;  the  difference  is  not  only  in  size  and  scope  but  also  in  intensity 
and  unity  of  impression. 

The  study  of  the  novel  should  include  discussion  of  the  romantic 
versus  the  realistic  treatment  of  the  theme  and  a  judgment  of  each  type 
of  novel  according  to  its  purpose,  the  romantic  for  its  success  in  creating 
the  spirit  of  adventure  or  the  mood,  the  realistic  for  its  fidelity  to  life 
situations  and  values.  Through  guidance  the  pupils  should  learn  that 
a  novel  of  action  is  usually  to  be  read  more  swiftly  than  a  reflective  novel, 
which  is  to  be  savored  more  slowly. 

Through  experience  with  the  short  story  the  pupils  should  be  aware 
of  singleness  of  aim,  a  carefully  constructed  narrative,  clear  portrayal  of 
character  or  local  color,  a  well  presented  theme.  "A  short  story  deals 
with  a  single  character,  a  single  event,  a  single  emotion,  or  a  series  of 
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emotions  called  forth  by  a  single  situation."  This  explanation  by 
Brander  Matthews  may  be  applied  in  the  discussion  of  stories  studied. 
To  secure  unity  of  impression  it  is  essential  that  the  short  story  be  read 
at  one  sitting ;  pupils  should  learn  to  look  for  the  singleness  of  effect. 

Through  use  and  familiarity  instead  of  memorized  definitions,  pupils 
should  know  these  terms  in  fiction  and  drama :  plot,  sub-plot,  rising 
action,  suspense,  falling  action,  climax,  foreshadowing,  local  color. 

In  the  drama  the  action  and  characters  appear  before  the  audience  by 
means  of  people  talking  and  acting  on  the  stage.  In  the  novel  the 
author  tells  the  story,  while  in  the  drama  actors  demonstrate  it.  Through 
experience  with  amateur  as  well  as  with  professional  productions,  pupils 
should  consider  the  actors  not  as  individuals  whom  they  know  but  as  the 
characters  being  portrayed ;  this  is  especially  important  in  amateur  plays 
where  their  intimacy  with  Billy  Jones'  personality  may  prevent  their 
seeing  him  as  Senator  Black.  Pupils  should  know  the  meaning  of 
phrases  such  as:  keeping  in  character,  up  stage,  business,  properties, 
aside,  sotto  voce.  In  reading  a  drama  they  should  learn  to  read  the 
parenthetical  or  italicized  directions  as  aids  to  their  visualization  of  the 
imaginary  performance. 

Pupils  should  know  the  essay  as  reflective  comment  on  any  phase  of 
life.  Most  of  their  experience  should  be  with  informal  essays  on  fa- 
miliar, personal  affairs ;  but  they  should  know  the  formal  essay  as  intel- 
lectual and  informational  in  character,  the  informal  as  being  also 
emotional  in  appeal.  In  the  formal  essay  the  pupil  may  be  more  likely 
to  encounter  difficulties  such  as  involved  phrasing  and  unrecognized 
allusions,  and  a  style  further  removed  from  his  everyday  experience.  The 
informal  essay  should  be  studied  as  reflection  of  the  author's  personality ; 
this  will  frequently  send  the  pupil  to  a  study  of  biography.*  In  the 
informal  essay  the  pupil  feels  delight  in  the  author's  mood,  in  his  fa- 
miliar, chatty  style,  his  aptness  of  expression,  and  often  his  humor. 
Pupils  should  know  that  essays  deal  with  a  variety  of  subject  matter: 
history,  biography,  travel,  nature,  personal  life,  society,  economics, 
politics. 

Like  the  short  story,  the  informal  essay  should,  if  possible,  be  read  at 
one  sitting  to  get  the  unified  impression.  The  pupil  should  be  prepared 
for  allusions  to  literature,  history,  travel,  social  customs,  and  should  be 
alert  to  appreciate  humor  and  cleverness  of  phrase.  He  should  discover 
and  be  able  to  state  briefly  the  theme  of  the  essay ;  he  should  observe  its 
truth  to  human  experience,  its  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  its  reflection  of 
the  author's  individuality. 

The  informal  essay  and  short  story,  and  occasionally  the  one-act  play, 
are  mediums  through  which  the  pupil  may  want  to  express  himself  in 
creative  writing.  The  subject  matter  for  an  essay  should  come  from  his 
own  experience,  something  that  has  awakened  his  interest,  induced  reflec- 
tion, and  has  become  crystallized  into  originality  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion. The  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  look  about  him  for  short  story 
and  dramatic  material- — in  newspapers,  in  conversation  overheard,  in- 
cidents observed,  queer  characters,  in  a  decision  difficult  to  make.  This 
work  should  be  closely  integrated  with  the  work  in  written  composition. 


*  As  biography  is  studied  in  another  unit,  no  suggestions  for  it  are  given  here. 
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The  lyric,  a  melodious  poem  dwelling  on  the  poet's  feeling  rather  than 
on  incidents  and  events,  ranges  through  all  moods  and  emotions.  As  the 
poet  writes  under  intense  intellectual  and  emotional  enthusiasms,  the 
pupil  in  order  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  lyric,  must  comprehend  the 
central  thought  and  respond  emotionally  to  the  suggestion  of  word  and 
phrase ;  he  must  increase  his  ability  to  use  his  imagination  to  respond  to 
rhythm  and  cadence,  and  to  word  pictures  realized  through  sense  im- 
pressions.*** 

Give  to  the  class  Matthew  Arnold's  recommendation  for  the  memoriz- 
ing of  lines  from  masterpieces  of  poetry  to  use  as  touchstones  "for  de- 
tecting the  presence  or  absence  of  high  poetic  quality,  and  also  for  the 
degree  of  this  quality,  in  all  poetry  which  we  may  place  beside  them." 
(Matthew  Arnold,  The  Study  of  Poetry,  q.  v.  Pupils  should  look  up  the 
meaning  of  "touchtones.")  Pupils  may  be  enticed,  but  should  not  be 
required,  to  memorize  lines  which  will  serve  as  standards. 

Of  the  kinds  of  lyrics,  pupils  should  know  the  ode  as  a  poem  of  praise 
and  the  elegy  as  dealing  with  death.  They  should  learn  to  recognize  the 
sonnet  as  one  of  the  few  fixed  forms,  to  know  it  as  fourteen  lines  some- 
times divided  into  two  parts  of  eight  and  six  lines  each ;  they  should 
discover  that  there  is  a  definite  rime  scheme,  by  finding  such  examples 
as :  abba  abba  cde  cde ;  or  abab  cdcd  efefgg. 

Pupils  should  learn  to  recognize  the  more  common  meters  such  as 
iambic  and  dactyllic  and  should  know  blank  verse  from  experience  with 
it,  but  there  should  be  little  study  of  prosody  except  by  individuals  who 
may  wish  to  investigate  further.  The  study  of  rhythm  and  accent  may 
well  be  correlated  with  the  work  in  music. 

A  List  of  "Touchstones"  for  the  Essay,  Lyric,  and  Short  Story 

Examples  of  other  types  are  fully  listed  in  units  dealing  zmth  the  novel, 

drama,  biography 


Short  Story 

Fisher,  D.  C.—Thc  Bed  Quilt 
Fisher,  D.  C. — The  Heyday  of  the  Blood 
Freeman,  M.  W. — A  Neiv  England  Nun 
Freeman,  M.  W. — The  Revolt  of  Mother 
Garland,  Hamlin — Under  the  Lion's 
Paw 

Hale,  E.  E. — My  Double  and  How  He 

Undid  Me 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel — Ambitious  Guest 

Essay  (informal) 

Brooks,  C.  S. — To  Be  Read  Only  by 

Serious  a>id  Stupid^  Persons 
Broun,  H.  C. — The  Fifty-First  Dragon  * 
Chesterton,  G.  K. — A  Defence  of  Non- 
sense 

Crothers,  S.  M. — Every  Man's  Natural 

Desire  to  Be  Somebody  Else  ** 
Fisher,  D.  C.- — Vermont  * 
Hazlitt,  William — On  Going  a  Journey 


Hemingway,  Ernest — The  Killers 
Henry,  O. — The  Romance  of  A  Busy 
Broker 

Kipling,  Rudyard — The  Man  Who  Was 
Kipling,     Rudyard — The     Man  Who 

Would  Be  King 
Poe,  E.  A. — Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue 
Tolstoi,  L.  N.,  Count — Where  Love  Is, 

There  God  Is 


Herbert,  A.  P. — On  Drawing** 
Irving,     Washington — The  Christmas 
Dinner  * 

Lamb,  Charles — On  the  Origin  of  Roast 
Pig 

Leacock,   Stephen — Oxford  As  I  See 
It** 

Lucas,  E.  V. — Telephonies 
Morley,  C.  D. — On  Doors 


*  For  less  mature  readers. 
*  *  For  more  mature  readers. 
***  For  suggestions  as  to  the  teaching  of  imagery,  see  Grade  11,  Unit  2. 
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Alorley,  C.  D. — Unanswering  Letters* 
Morley,  C.   D. — Alice  and  the  Aqui- 
tania  ** 

Repplier,  Agnes — The  Kitten 

Sharp,  D.  h.— Turtle  Eggs  joy  Agas- 
sis * 

Steele,  Sir  Richard — Sir  Roger  and  the 
Widow 

Essay  (formal) 

Bacon,  Francis — Oj  Friendship 
Bacon,  Francis — Oj  Riches 
Bacon,  Francis — Oj  Studies 
Bacon,  Francis — Oj  Truth 
Barrie,  Sir  J.  M. — Courage 

Lyric  Poetry 

Brooke,  Rupert — The  Great  Lover 
Browning,     Robert — Home  Thoughts 

From  Abroad 
Burns,  Robert — Highland  Mary 
Burns,  Robert — To  a  Mouse 
Byron,    George — There    Be    None  oj 

Beauty's  Daughters 
Dickinson,    Emily — /    Never    Saw  a 

Moor 

Dickinson,  Emily — These  Are  Days 
When  the  Birds  Come  Back 

Emerson,  R.  W. — The  Snowstorm  * 

Frost,  Robert — Stopping  by  the  Woods 
on  a  Snowy  Evening 

Gray,  Thomas — Elegy  Written  in  a 
Country  Churchyard  * 

Herrick,  Robert — To  the  Virgins,  to 
Make  Much  oj  Time 

Houseman,  A.  E. — To  the  Athlete  Dy- 
ing Young 

Houseman,  A.  R.—Reveille  * 

Tonson,  Ben — To  Celia 

Keats,  John — Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn  ** 

Keats,  John— 0(t  First  Looking  Into 
Chapman's  Homer  ** 

Longfellow,  H.  W.— Boy's  Will 


Stevenson,    R.    L. — Virginibus  Ptier- 
isque  ** 

Stevenson,  R.  L. — Walking  Tours 
Warner,  F.  L. — Eiidicott  and  I  * 
Waters,    J.    P.— ^    Little    Old  Lady 

Passes  Away  ** 
White,    S.    E. — On   Lying   Awake  at 

Night 

White.  W.  A.— Mary  White* 


Carlyle,  Thomas — Heroes  and  Hero 
W  or  ship  ** 

DeQuincy,  Thomas — On  the  Knocking 
at  the  Gate  in  "Macbeth" 

Galsworthy,  John — American  and  Brit- 
on ** 


Longfellow,  H.  W. — Divina  Commedia 

(Sonnets)  ** 
Lovelace,   Richard — To  Lucasta  Going 

to  the  Wars 
Lowell,  Amy — A  Lady 
Lowell,  Amy — Lilacs 
Aleynell,  A.  C. — The  Shepherdess 
Millay,  E.  St.  Y.— Euclid  Alone  Has 

Looked  on  Beauty  Bare  ** 
Milton,  John — On  His  Blindness 
O'Shaughnessy.  Arthur — Ode 
Robinson,  E.  A. — Dark  Hills 
Shakespeare,     William — Blow,  Blow, 

Thou  Winter  Wind 
Shakespeare,  William — Hark,  Hark,  the 

Lark 

Shakespeare,  William — Let  Me  Not  to 
the  Marriage  oj  True  Minds 

Shelley,  P.  B.~The  Cloitd 

Toasdale,  Sara — Barter  * 

Waller,  Edmund — Go,  Lovely  Rose 

Whitman,  Walt — /  Hear  America  Sing- 
ing * 

Whitman,  Walt — Pioneers,  0  Pioneers 
Wordsworth,  William — Earth  Hath  Not 

Anything  to  Shoze/  More  Fair 
Wordsworth,   William — Lucy  Poems 


Evidences  of  Growth 

The  ability  to  recognize  the  major  literary  types 

A  knowledge  of  accepted  literary  standards  for  each  type 

UNIT  IV 

Learning  To  Know  Some  Famous  American  Authors 

Pupil's  Aim:  To  become  familiar  with  one  or  more  American  authors, 
their  friends,  writings,  environment 

Suggested  Authors. 

Emerson  and  His  New  England,  including  Thoreau,  Hawthorne, 
Lowell,  Longfellow,  Whittier 

*  For  less  mature  readers. 
*  *  For  more  mature  readers. 
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Garland,  a  Link  between  East  and  West 
Lewis  and  tlie  Recent  Realists 

Mark  Twain  and  Writers  of  the  Frontier,  including  Harte,  Miller  and 
Eastern  friends 

Pennsylvania  Writers.    See  list  at  end  of  this  unit. 
Suggested  Biographies  and  Reminiscences 

Aldrich,  Mrs.  T.  B. — Crozvding  Memo-        Howe,  M.  D. — Memories  of  a  Hostess  ** 

rics  Howells,  W.  D. — My  Mark  Twain 

Brooks,  W.  W.—Life  of  Emerson  **  Paine,  A._  B.—Life  of  Mark  Twain 

^    ,     ,    TT     ,■      ^     A    •  ,1  „        Ferry,  Bliss — Heart  of  Emerson's  Joiir- 

uarland,   Hamlin — Companions  on   the  i'  ' 

■r    -1  nais 

Thoreau.  H.  D.— l^oWf;t 

Garland,  Hamlin— A/v  I-riendly  Conlem-        Twain,  Mzrk— Life  on  the  Mississippi 

porancs  Wiggins,  K.  D.—My  Garden  of  Mem- 

Garland,  Hamlin — Roadside  Meefir.gs*  ory* 

Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

As  the  pupils'  aim  in  this  unit  is  to  acciuire  some  intimacy  with  one 
or  two  authors  rather  than  to  survey  a  larger  field,  one  author  and  his 
background  should  be  chosen  for  the  common  work  of  the  class.  Later, 
another  may  be  studied  individually  or  by  a  small  group,  and  oral  reports 
made  to  the  class.  Other  appropriate  books  may  be  used,  according  to 
library  facilities. 

The  following  steps  are  suggested : 

Ask  pupils  to  list  all  of  th.e  author's  work  they  have  already  read. 

Give  in  class  a  brief  resume  of  the  author's  life  and  suggest  books  in 
which  pupils  may  find  biographical  material  and  information  about  the 
social  background  of  the  period.  Discuss  in  class  the  author's  youth  and 
education. 

In  class  make  a  brief  list  of  current  events  of  the  time.  Ask:  What 
was  the  author's  connection  with  these?  Are  tliey  reflected  in  his  writ- 
ing? Discuss  American  life  at  that  time. 

Study  the  home  life  and  surroundings  of  the  author,  his  family  alTairs, 
business  affiliations.    Use  pictures  and  other  illustrative  materials. 

Study  his  contemporaries.  From  these  select  for  discussion  his  in- 
timate friends,  and  discover  their  personality  and  occupations.  Sug- 
gested questions : 

Did  the  author  have  any  public  service?  Any  club  life? 
Did  he  lecture  ?  What  was  his  experience  in  travel  ? 

Study  his  writing  career.    Suggested  question : 

When  and  how  did  he  begin  to  write?    Through  class  reports  trace 

his  literary  successes  and  failures. 
What  were  his  relations  with  his  publishers? 

Read  further  in  his  work. 


*  For  less  mature  readers. 
**  For  more  mature  readers. 
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Study  the  chief  characteristics  of  his  work  and  style.  Selections  from 
his  work  may  be  read  in  class. 

Tangible  results  of  this  study  may  be  contributed  in  the  form  of 
annotated  bibliographies  and  a  scrap  book  of  pictures  and  clippings  to 
be  filed  in  the  classroom  librar3^ 

If  sufficient  materials  are  available,  groups  or  individuals  may  work 
during  class  or  study  periods,  with  the  teacher  going  from  one  group 
to  another  giving  guidance  as  it  is  needed.  In  addition  to  biographical 
materials  and  the  work  of  the  author,  magazine  articles,  histories  of 
literature,  clippings,  and  pictures  may  be  used. 

Suggestions  for  the  Study  of  Hamlin  Garland 
(In  accordance  icith  I  he  aboz'C  plan) 

Many  pupils  will  have  read  A  Son  of  tJic  Middle  Border  and  some  of 
the  short  stories.    Some  pupils  may  have  heard  him  lecture. 

From  his  books  pupils  may  be  able  to  tell  of  Garland's  boyhood  and 
youth  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  and  Dakota.  Give  a  brief  account  of  his 
early  life  in  Boston,  his  friendship  with  Howells,  his  teaching,  lecturing, 
and  book  reviewing,  his  success  in  writing,  his  travels,  his  connection 
with  the  American  Academy.  The  best  accounts  of  his  life  are  in  his 
three  books  of  reminiscences,  which  form  an  important  running  com- 
mentary on  recent  literary  history. 

Pupils  should  realize  that  Garland  has  lived  through  these  great 
changes :  pioneer  farming,  the  post-Civil  War  period,  the  growth  of  im- 
mense Western  farms,  the  rise  of  industrial  monopoly,  the  domination 
of  the  machine,  the  passing  of  the  frontier,  the  Spanish- American  War, 
several  depressions  of  agriculture  and  business  (in  1889  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  farmers  burned  corn  for  fuel  at  ten  cents  a  bushel ) ,  the  World 
War.  He  has  been  interested  in  the  Single-Tax  movement  and  the 
Farmer's  Alliance,  in  Indian  affairs  and  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  cam- 
paigns, and  always  in  the  arts.  Mark  Sullivan's  Our  Times  has  a  faith- 
ful record  with  many  illustrations  of  social  conditions  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  and  beginning  of  the  twentieth  centuries. 

Garland  has  told  a  little  of  his  modest  homes  in  various  places,  with 
chief  emphasis  lately  on  his  summer  home  in  the  Catskills  and  his  recent 
winters  in  California.  His  artistic  wife  and  two  daughters  have  closely 
shared  liis  literary  life. 

Garland's  many  friends  among  the  outstanding  people  of  America  and 
England  include  not  only  well-known  authors  but  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  people  in  public  affairs.  Some  of  his  most  intimate  friends  have 
been  Howells.  Burroughs,  Riley,  Field,  Kipling,  Barrie,  Mark  Twain, 
Conrad,  Moody.  Shaw,  Roosevelt,  Sullivan,  McClure,  St.  Gaudens,  the 
Tafts,  McDowell,  Tarkington.  Pupils  should  become  acquainted  with 
two  of  Garland's  heroes — Howells  and  Roosevelt.  Howells'  long  career 
as  consul  in  Italy,  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  as  an  early  realist,  as 
a  writer  for  Harper's  Magazine,  his  prestige  as  a  novelist  and  critic,  his 
friendly  service  to  young  authors  gave  a  reason  for  his  title  as  "dean  of 
American  letters."  Pupils  may  enjoy  his  farces:  The  Sleeping  Car.  The 
Mouse  Trap:  some  pupils  will  appreciate  his  great  novel  Silas  Laphani 
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depicting  a  self-made  American  whose  rising  character  amid  falling 
fortunes  is  portrayed  with  fidelity. 

The  common  interest  which  brought  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Hamlin 
Garland  together  was  their  love  for  the  West.  Each  admired  the  other's 
writing,  and  a  life-long  friendship  of  correspondence  and  occasional  meet- 
ing resulted.  Through  Garland's  anecdotes  pupils  will  get  amazing 
glimpses  of  Roosevelt's  broad  knowledge  and  his  versatility,  for  in  the 
midst  of  political  and  executive  problems  Roosevelt  could  pause  to 
describe  and  demonstrate  the  exact  call  of  a  wild  animal  or  to  discuss 
Icelandic  poetry.  Pupils  may  be  led  by  this  study  to  a  reading  of  Roose- 
velt's writings. 

Pupils  will  be  interested  in  Garland's  account  of  his  struggles  to  make 
a  living  in  Boston  and  his  first  writing  about  the  "Middle  Border"  as 
he  has  called  the  section  of  the  Middle  West  about  which  he  has  written 
most.  His  long  writing  career,  only  moderately  paid,  with  a  few  popular 
successes,  has  been  one  of  unceasing  hard  labor  and  widespread  friend- 
ships and  stimulating  experiences  with  publishers,  authors,  artists,  states- 
men. The  acclaim  which  greeted  TJie  Son  of  the  Middle  Border,  the 
Pulitzer  Prize,  his  association  with  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  his  election  to  the  American  Academy  are  high  lights  of  his 
literary  prestige. 

Many  pupils  will  enjoy  reading  in  order  some  of  these :  Ti'ail  Makers 
of  the  Middle  Border,  Son  of  the  Middle  Border,  Daughter  of  the  Middle 
Border,  Back  Trailers  from  the  Middle  Border.  Others  may  prefer 
his  short  stories  in  Main  Travelled  Roads.  Pupils  interested  in  literary 
history  and  biography  will  delight  in  his  three  volumes  of  literary  rem- 
iniscences. 

Hamlin  Garland  is  a  realist  without  following  the  later  trend  toward 
morbidity.  He  has  described  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life  uncolored 
with  the  romantic  glamour  which  had  previously  veiled  it ;  to  him  the 
nobility  of  the  pioneer  was  not  in  his  romantic  adventure  but  in  his 
capacity  for  endurance.  He  has  pictured  with  understanding  the  hard 
labor  and  discomfort  of  the  women.  The  power  of  his  writing  in  the 
Son  of  the  Middle  Border  and  in  some  of  his  short  stories  places  him 
high  among  American  writers. 

As  he  is  still  lecturing  and  writing,  with  frequent  press  notices,  pupils 
may  acquire  from  this  study  a  feeling  of  the  aliveness  of  literature.  His 
reminiscences  contribute  to  this  feeling  because  he  talks  intimately  about 
people  well  known  in  current  life.  By  reading  to  the  class  episodes  here 
and  there  the  teacher  can  show  pupils  the  entertainment  to  be  found  in 
browsing  in  a  book  of  reminiscences. 

With  his  knowledge  of  the  West  and  Midwestern  country,  his  sym- 
pathy with  frontier  writing  and  authors  such  as  Brete  Harte,  Joaquin 
Miller,  and  Mark  Twain,  his  close  acquaintance  with  Chicago  writers, 
his  life  in  Boston  and  friendship  with  Howells,  his  connections  with 
New  York  publishers  and  artists,  Hamlin  Garland  is  a  valuable  link 
between  writers  and  artists  of  the  West  and  of  the  East ;  his  experiences 
qualify  him  to  interpret  the  spirit  of  dififerent  sections  and  will  help  give 
future  readers  a  view  of  all  American  literature  unmarred  by  provincial 
attitudes. 
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Some  Recent  Writers  of  Pennsylvania 

Cowley,  Malcolm — Bliw  Juniata  Schock,  George — Hearts  Contending 

Crownfield,      GtrXmiQ—Freedom's       Schock,  George— J/oza^  of  Yost 

nfrgefhiemer,     ]ostvh-Three     Black  Singmaster,  EIsie-/^>^^^  Baring's  House 

Pennies  Singmaster,  Elsie — When  Sara  Saved 

Martin,  H.  R.—Tillie:     A  Mennomte  the  Day 

Maid  Weygandt,  Cornelius — Red  Hills 

This  list  should  be  modified  from  time  to  time,  as  contemporary  writ- 
ings are  constantly  re-evaluated.  The  following  writers,  though  not 
dealing  specifically  with  Pennsylvania,  were  born  in  the  State  and  have 
used  it  in  part  in  their  books :  H.  Allen,  J.  Auslander,  S.  V.  Benet, 
M.  Connelly,  R.  H.  Davis,  D.  de  Casseres,  M.  Egan.  G.  Kaufman, 
G.  Kelley,  K.  Mayo,  S.  W.  Mitchell,  C.  Morley,  A.  E.  Newton,  A.  Rep- 
plier,  M.  R.  Rinehart,  W.  Stevens,  F.  Stockton,  M.  Sullivan,  B.  Taylor, 
M.  Widdemer,  O.  Wister. 

Evidences  of  Growth 

An  interest  in  the  biography  and  reminisences  of  literary  people 

An  interest  in  the  history  of  American  literature 

An  interest  in  the  social  backgrounds  of  literature 

A  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  one  or  two  authors 

A  desire  to  read  more  of  one  author  and  his  background 

UNIT  V 

Enjoying  the  Revelation  of  Life  Through  the  Novel 

AND  the  Drama 

Pupils'  aim :  To  discover  the  revelation  of  life  shown  in  the  thoughts, 
conversations,  and  actions  of  characters  in  the  novel  and 
in  the  drama 


Suggested  Readings 

Austen,  Jane — Persuasion  ** 
Austen,  Jane — Pride  and  Prejudice  ** 
Barrie,  Sir  J.  M. — The  Little  Minister 
Barrie,  Sir  J.  M. — The  Tzvelve  Pound 
Look 

Gather,    Willa — Death    Comes   to  the 

Archbishop 
Gather,  Willa — Song  of  the  Lark 
Eliot,  George — Adam  Bede 
Eliot,  George — Middlemarch** 
Ferber,  Edna — Cimmaron 
Ferber,  Edna — So  Big 
Fisher,  D.  C. — The  Bent  Tzvig  * 
Gale,  Zona — Miss  Lulu  Bett* 
Garland,  Hamlin — Trail  Makers  of  the 

Middle  Border 
Hardy,  Thomas — Far  From  the  Mad- 
ding Crowd** 
Milne,  E.  A. — Dover  Road 
Milne,  E.  A. — Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By 
Rostand,  Edmond— Cyrano  de  Bergerac 


*  For  less  mature  readers. 
*  *  For  more  mature  reaaers. 


Rostand,  Edmond — The  Romancers  * 
Scott,  Sir  Walter — Heart  of  Midloth- 
ian ** 

Shakespeare,  William — Julius  Caesar 
Shakespeare,  William — Henry  V 
Shakespeare,  V^WWam— Macbeth 
Shakespeare,  William — Twelfth  Night 
Shaw,  G.  B. — Arms  and  the  Man  * 
Shaw,  G.  B. — Pygmalion 
Suckow,  Ruth — The  Folks** 
Tarkington,  Booth — Alice  Adams  * 
Tarkington,  Booth — Gentle  Julia  * 
Tarkington,    Booth—Magnificent  Am- 
bersons  * 

Thackeray,  W.  M. — Vanity  Fair  ** 
Walpole,  Hugh — Duchess  of  Wrexe 
Walpole,  Hugh — Fortitude 
Walpole,  Hugh — The  Cathedral 
Wharton,  Edith — Age  of  Innocence 
Wharton,  Edith — Ethan  Frame 
Wharton,  Edith— OW  New  York 
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Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

The  Novel 

Select  a  novel  for  class  reading ;  if  few  copies  are  available,  much  of 
it  may  be  read  aloud  by  the  teacher  summarizing,  what  is  skipped.  In 
discussion  keep  uppermost  the  realization  of  life  that  is  shown  through 
the  motives  and  actions  of  the  characters. 

Suggested  questions : 

Are  the  characters  true  to  life  ?  What  characters  develop  throughout 
the  book?  . 

What  outstanding  qualities  has  the  heroine?  Give  incidents  to  illus- 
trate. Give  her  own  conversation  to  prove  it.  Mention  examples 
of  her  influence  on  others.  What  do  others  say  about  her? 
Discuss  other  characters  in  the  same  way. 

What  is  the  central  conflict  in  the  book?  Is  the  struggle  between 
people,  between  opposing  ideas,  between  people  and  ideas? 

Ask  the  pupils  to  state  in  class  any  incidents  they  know  in  real  life 
similar  to  those  in  the  story.  Are  the  leading  characters  to  be  admired 
and  followed,  or  repudiated  as  examples  of  what  not  to  do?  Will  this 
book  have  a  bearing  on  the  personal  lives  of  the  readers?  These  are 
questions  to  be  suggested  for  the  pupils'  own  thinking,  though  not  neces- 
sarily for  discussion.    Allow  the  pupils  to  make  their  own  applications. 

After  class  discussion  have  the  central  theme  of  the  book  formulated 
in  a  sentence  or  two,  without  telling  the  plot.  It  is  very  important  that 
pupils  should  be  able  to  give  the  theme  concisely  as  evidence  of  compre- 
hension ;  as  this  is  a  difficult  matter,  pupils  need  continued  training  in 
stating  the  central  idea. 

This  list  offers  books  of  different  kinds :  those  which  show  the  lighter 
side  of  life  and  those  which  are  more  profound,  those  light  and  enter- 
taining in  style,  as  well  as  some  which  are  searching  in  their  analysis. 
The  teacher  should  guide  pupils  in  their  individual  reading,  being  care- 
ful that  a  pupil  should  not  struggle  with  a  book  beyond  his  literary 
depth.  While  pupils  are  reading  other  novels  in  this  unit,  they  should 
reflect  on  and  discuss  the  books  following  the  method  used  in  class. 

The  Drama 

Select  a  play  for  class  study.  After  the  teacher  reads  the  opening 
scene,  the  class  should  read  rapidly  to  get  the  story.  The  plot  and 
characterizations  will  be  studied  as  in  the  novel,  but  with  the  stage 
necessities  in  mind.  In  the  play  the  conflict  may  be  more  sharply  defined 
and  the  crisis  more  obvious.  Since  the  play  should  be  visualized  as  if 
being  acted,  there  may  be  additional  discussion  as  to  appropriate  stage 
business  and  mannerisms  of  each  character. 

In  one  successful  type  of  play  reading  the  readers  sit  in  a  row  and 
read  their  parts  without  walking  through  the  scenes ;  this  challenges  the 
reading  ability  of  the  pupils  to  bring  out  the  dramatic  qualities  without 
the  aid  of  motion,  stage  business,  properties,  and  costumes ;  this  method 
of  reading  also  stimulates  the  imaginations  of  the  audience,  who  must 
be  creative  listeners. 
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If  Julius  Caesar  is  chosen  it  should  be  taught  as  a  conflict  between 
the  idealist  and  the  practical  politician ;  its  obvious  bearing  on  present 
civic  life  should  be  brought  out.  The  dialogues  between  Brutus  and 
Cassius  may  be  given  by  good  readers  after  they  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  personality  of  each. 

In  Macbeth,  "vaulting  ambition  which  o'er  leaps  itself,"  fed  by  super- 
stition and  by  human  influence,  provides  the  temptation.  The  pupils 
can  readily  see  the  dangers.  They  should  realize  that  the  play  shows 
the  impossibility  of  escaping  the  force  of  moral  law.  They  should  watch 
the  results  of  his  actions  closing  in  on  Macbeth,  each  evil  deed  leading 
to  more  evil  until  he  is  helplessly  trapped. 

If  Machetli  is  selected  for  class  study  the  teacher  should  read  the 
opening  scenes  to  a  point  where  the  circumstances  are  clear,  then  assign 
a  rapid  reading  of  the  play.  Class  reading  will  proceed  more  slowly 
with  some  explanation  of  difficult  lines  and  necessary  allusions.  Re- 
peated reading  of  run-on  lines  will  accustom  the  ear  to  the  sound  and 
facilitate  interpretation.  However,  class  discussion  should  deal  chiefly 
with  interpretating  character  and  tracing  plot  interactions.  Discuss  Lady 
Macbeth's  ambition  and  her  part  in  Macbeth's  downfall.  The  class 
should  see  that  the  foreshadowings  and  the  series  of  events  favorable  to 
Macbeth  rise  to  a  turning  point  from  which  everything  goes  against  him. 

Pupils  should  be  familiar  with  often-quoted  passages.  Pupils  should 
know  that  Shakespeare's  work  is  full  of  quotable  lines  and  that  one  of 
the  joys  of  the  mature  reader  is  the  recognition  of  them  when  he  hears 
or  sees  them.  Pupils  may  enjoy  memorizing  dramatic  passages ;  this 
should  not  be  compulsory. 

Suggestions  to  Guide  Pupils'  Novel  Reading 

In  reading  Persuasiovi,  you  should  realize  that  you  are  seeing  a  small 
world  taken  up  with  love  affairs  and  marriage.  Has  this  world  any 
relation  to  similar  interests  today?  Do  you  know  a  couple  like  the 
Admiral  and  his  wife  ?  Is  there  a  wife  and  mother  so  filled  with  self  pity 
and  discontent  as  Mrs.  Charles  Musgrove?  What  is  your  opinion  of 
her  husband  ?  Is  Captain  Wentworth  a  satisfactory  hero?  What  is  the 
barrier  that  separates  him  from  Anne?  Is  this  true  to  life  today?  Com- 
pare Anne  with  a  modern  heroine.  What  example  of  humor  do  you 
find  in  the  book?  Obviously,  many  pupils  will  not  like  this  book.  It  is 
well,  however,  to  introduce  Jane  Austen  for  the  delight  of  the  few  who 
may  become  devotees.  Tell  them  that  Pride  and  Prejudice  is  the  most 
famous  of  her  novels  but  that  many  admirers  of  Jane  Austen  prefer 
Persuasion.  Lovers  of  Jane  Austen  may  also  like  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cran- 
ford  and  Trollope's  Barchester  Towers. 

Compare  the  first  chapter  of  The  Bent  Tzvig  with  your  own  recollec- 
tions of  childhood  experiences.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Marshall 
home  ?  How  does  Sylvia's  college  life  compare  with  your  idea  of  college  ? 
What  are  the  weaknesses  of  Sylvia's  character?  Do  these  detract  from 
your  attitude  toward  her  as  a  heroine  ?  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  men 
in  the  book?  Is  the  ending  satisfactory? 

To  what  Shakespearean  heroine  may  Babbie,  in  The  Little  Minister, 
be  compared? 
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What  do  you  admire  about  the  hero  of  Chnmaron?  Which  part  do 
you  prefer,  the  story  of  the  adventurous  deeds  or  the  development  of 
the  social  life?  What  parts  of  the  book  are  historically  accurate?  Does 
the  heroine  make  any  mistakes?  Do  you  sympathize  with  Yancy's  at- 
titude toward  Indians?  Is  the  end  appropriate?  Can  you  suggest  an- 
other suitable  ending? 

What  is  the  hero  struggling  against  in  Fortitude? 

Someone  has  said  that  all  women  are  either  Becky  Sharps  or  Amelias. 
Which  are  you?  Read  Vanity  Fair  and  find  out. 

Evidences  of  Growth 

A  deeper  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  emotional  influences  which 
shape  character 

An  increased  knowledge  of  the  motives  for  and  the  effects  of  people's 
emotions 

A  desire  to  read  more  of  serious  novels  and  drama 

An  increased  ability  and  desire  to  read  more  of  Shakespeare 

UNIT  VI 

Contrasting  Oratory  and  Logic  :  Emotional  Versus 
Intellectual  Appeal 

Pupils'  aim :  To  discover  the  differences  between  emotional  and  intel- 
lectual appeal ;  to  recognize  oratorical  flourishes ;  to  learn 
the  need  of  reason  as  a  basis  for  public  action ;  to  learn 
the  right  use  of  emotional  appeal 


Suggested  Readings 

Frank,   Glenn — The  Seven  Lamps  of 
Politics 

Huxley,  T.  M— Cultural  Value  of  Nat- 
ural Knowledge  ** 
Lincoln,  Abraham — Gettysburg  Speech 
Lincoln,  Abraham — Second  Inaugural 


Lyman,   R.    L. — The   Mind  at  Work 

(Selections) 
Shakespeare,    William — Julius  Caesar 

(Brutus'    speech    versus  Antony's 

speech) 

Washington,  George — Farewell  Address 
Wilson,  Woodrow — Nezv  Freedom 


Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

This  unit  should  be  used  in  cooperation  with  the  teaching  of  social 
studies  and  with  the  work  in  oral  English.  Additional  current  materials 
may  be  provided. 

Teachers  should  see  to  it  that  pupils  understand  that  there  is  a  legiti- 
mate appeal  to  the  emotions,  that  not  all  human  questions  can  be  met 
by  intellect  alone.  Pupils  should  be  taught,  however,  to  recognize  the 
spurious  appeal  to  prejudice  and  unethical  group  loyalty  as  shown  in 
the  dangerous  toast  "My  country — right  or  wrong."  Encourage  them 
to  look  for  justifiable  reasons  for  courses  of  action.  Ask  what  if  Wash- 
ington's advice  is  logical  today,  and  show  that  although  Washington 
advised  political  isolation,  this  policy  must  be  re-evaluated  in  the  light 
of  present  conditions. 
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Discuss  such  questions  as :  When  ought  people  to  act  on  their  emo- 
tions? Wlien  should  people  be  guided  by  intellect  alone?  Bring  out  the 
fact  that  the  best  course  of  action  takes  place  when  people  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  worthy  emotion,  guided  and  supported  by  intellect.  Point 
out  that  there  may  be  some  logic  in  a  speech  or  essay  whose  appeal  is 
primarily  emotional,  and  vice  versa. 

Pupils  may  compare  the  selections  in  the  list  and  discover  which 
have  a  legitimate  emotional  appeal,  and  which  are  based  on  prejudice 
which  may  or  may  not  happen  to  have  reason  back  of  it.  Contrast  the 
speeches  of  Brutus  and  Antony ;  note  that  it  was  an  ignorant  mob  that 
was  swayed.  Pupils  should  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  demagogue ; 
discuss  the  dangers  of  demagogues  in  public  life  of  a  democracy.  Bring 
out  the  facts  that  more  education  and  the  guidance  in  good  citizenship  is 
our  safeguard.  Coordinate  this  unit  with  the  work  on  radio  by  listening 
to  and  appraising  speeches  on  public  afifairs. 

Relate  the  work  of  this  unit  to  the  pupils'  everyday  current  experi- 
ences. The  study  of  thinking  should  be  coordinated  with  their  study 
habits  in  all  subjects  in  school.  The  criticism  of  specious  oratory  should 
make  them  able  to  criticize  and  judge  current  political  pronouncements. 

Develop  as  far  as  possible  a  spirit  of  honest  inquiry.  Insist  first,  that 
the  meaning  shall  be  understood  as  the  author  intended ;  second,  that 
the  author's  reasoning  shall  be  challenged.  An  elementary  knowledge  of 
reasoning  by  induction,  by  deduction,  by  example,  by  analogy  and  also 
a  study  of  fallacies  will  help  to  evaluate  an  author's  thinking. 

Suggested  questions: 

Does  the  author  generalize  from  too  few  facts?  Is  his  analogy 
valid  or  false?  Are  other  interpretations  of  the  facts  possible  or 
reasonable  ? 

If  any  one  selection  is  studied  for  common  work,  ample  time  should 
be  given  in  the  class  period  for  explanation.  Perhaps  the  best  exercise 
for  securing  an  understanding  of  the  author's  thought  is  the  writing  of 
the  precis,  an  exercise  which  should  be  coordinated  with  the  work  in 
composition.  When  the  pupil  understands  what  he  is  reading,  he  should 
trace  the  reasoning  of  the  author.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  discern 
the  relative  values  of  ideas ;  to  be  able  to  tell  which  are  of  equal  weight, 
which  are  major  and  which  are  minor. 

In  testing,  give  the  pupil  a  specific  problem  such  as  statements  from 
a  current  advertisement ;  he  should  explain  why  he  does  or  does  not 
believe  them.  Or  have  the  pupil  read  and  evaluate  an  editorial.  The 
teacher  may  mimeograph  concise  statements  of  ideas  presented  by  the 
author  and  have  the  pupils  arrange  the  statements  in  two  columns,  one 
containing  ideas  of  primary  importance,  the  other  listing  minor  ideas. 

Evidences  of  Growth 

An  increased  reliance  on  reasoning  and  logic,  in  and  out  of  school 

An  increased  ability  to  discover  fallacies  in  thinking 

An  increased  interest  in  the  literature  of  public  affairs 

The  ability  to  discriminate  between  true  and  false  emotional  appeal 
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Twelfth  Year 

UNIT  I  ' 

Making  Friends  with  English  Authors 

Pupils'  aim :   To  increase  their  interest  in  the  biography  of  Hterary  people, 
and  to  gain  familiarity  with  English  life  and  authors 


Suggested  Readings 

Bennett,      John — Master  Skylark 

(Shakespeare)  * 
Besier,     Rudolph — The     Barretts  of 

Wimpolc  Street 
Boswell,  James — Lije  of  Johnson  ** 
Browning,  Robert — Lost  Leader 
Browning,  Robert — De  Gustibus 
Browning,  Robert — Prospice 
Buchan,   John — Midivinter  (Johnson) 
Burton,  Richard — Across  the  Fields  to 

Anne  (Shakespeare) 
Carlyle,  Thomas — Essay  on  Burns 
Carlyle,  Thomas — Essay  on  Boswell 
Chesterton,   G.   K. — Judgment   of  Dr. 

Johnson 

Crockett,     S.     R. — Lilac  Sunbonnet 

(Goldsmith) 
Dane,  Clemence — Will  Shakespeare 
Firkins,   Oscar — Tivcf,  Passenffers  for 

Chelsea  (Carlyle) 


Hazlitt,    William — On    Persons  One 
Would  Wish  to  Have  Seen  (Lamb) 
Mollis,   Christopher — Dr.  Johnson 
Lane,  E.  M. — Nancy  Stair  (Burns)* 
Lamb,  Charles — Dream  Children 
Lamb,  Charles — Poor  Relations 
Lamb,  Charles — Mackeray  Etid  in  Hert- 
f  or  si  I  ire 

Lamb,     Charles — The  Superannuated 
Man  ** 

Aiacauley,  T.  B. — Life  of  Johnson 
Mackay,  C.  D. — The  Silver  Lining 
Moore,  F.  F. — Jessamy  Bride  ((jold- 
smith) 

Newton,  A.  E. — Doctor  Johnson 
Snaith,  J.  S.—The  Sailor  (Masefield) 
Stephens,    R.    N. — Gentleman  Player 

(Shakespeare) 
Tinker,  C.  B. — Yoimg  Bosvfell  ** 
Wyiie,   Elinor — Orphan  Angel  (Shel 

ley) 


Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

Other  English  authors  may  be  chosen  according  to  the  preference  of 
the  teacher  and  to  the  books  available.  Fiction  in  which  the  author  ap- 
pears makes  an  attractive  approach  to  the  biography  of  a  famous  writer. 
This  list  should  be  supplemented  by  reference  books,  histories  of  litera- 
ture, literary  maps,  pictures,  the  works  of  the  authors.  The  teacher  will 
find  useful  Wheeling  and  Hilson's  Illustrative  Material  for  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School  Literature,  published  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Co. 

Select  with  the  pupils  an  author  for  class  study.  The  teacher  may 
give  briefly  the  chief  events  in  his  life,  while  the  pupils  look  up  material 
in  the  library  and  prepare  oral  reports  on  the  history  of  his  time,  social 
conditions  in  England,  his  home  and  family  life,  his  education.  These 
reports  may  be  a  part  of  the  oral  English  work.  Then  the  pupils  should 
read  from  his  works  those  the  teacher  selects  as  having  an  obvious  bear- 
ing on  his  life,  or  growing  directly  out  of  his  life.  Next,  fiction  and 
biography  should  be  read. 

These  books  should  be  discussed  in  class  and  extracts  read,  especially 
with  reference  to  his  personality,  his  friends,  his  interests ;  illustrations 
and  anecdotes  should  be  used ;  pupils  should  see  on  the  map  the  places 
where  he  lived,  places  he  wrote  about,  London  sections  which  are  as- 
sociated with  him. 
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Discuss  the  works  of  the  author,  reading  aloud  extracts  which  are 
representative  of  his  personaHty  or  his  Hterary  style.  Discuss  his  rank 
in  the  world's  literature  and  his  popularity  today. 

Encourage  and  guide  pupils  in  following  up  interesting  literary  trails : 
Shakespeare,  for  example,  leads  to  the  wide  field  of  Elizabethan  England ; 
Browning  to  the  works  of  Mrs.  Browning;  Lamb  to  Coleridge  and 
DeQuincy. 

Pupils  may  make  a  similar  study  of  another  writer.  Suggest  to  the 
voracious  readers  the  desirability  of  reading  all  the  works  of  a  favorite 
author. 

Suggestions  for  a  Study  of  Dr.  Johnson 

In  an  introductory  talk  on  Dr.  Johnson  the  teacher  may  hint  at  his 
eccentricities  and  arouse  the  pupils'  curiosity.  Make  it  clear  that  he 
is  unusual  in  being  today  far  more  famous  as  a  literary  personage  than 
as  a  writer,  for  his  writings  are  little  read ;  that  he  lives  largely  because 
of  Boswell's  biography.  Name  and  identify  for  the  class  some  of  his 
friends ;  Burke,  Garrick,  Reynolds,  Goldsmith,  the  Thrales,  Fanny 
Burney. 

The  pupils  should  have  some  contact  with  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson, 
if  only  the  experience  of  browsing  in  it ;  it  may  be  the  source  of  much 
class  discussion.    Call  for  oral  reports  on  some  of  the  following  topics: 

Dr.  Johnson's  London ;  Fleet  Street  and  Gough  Square ;  the  Dic- 
tionary; Dr.  Johnson's  friends ;  the  Club ;  Dr.  Johnson  and  Goldsmith ; 
Boswell ;  two  opinions  (Macaulay,  Carlyle)  ;  Dr.  Johnson's  physique, 
his  mannerisms,  prejudices,  generosity,  etc.,  his  home  life. 

Pupils  should  through  their  own  reading  or  through  extracts  read  in 
class  have  contact  with  Rasselas  and  some  of  his  essays ;  they  should 
read  his  famous  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield ;  they  should  hear  or  read 
some  definitions  from  the  Dictionary  as :  oats.  Whig,  lexicographer. 

In  appraising  his  place  in  literature,  the  class  should  discuss  Dr. 
Johnson  as  a  literary  dictator.  The  class  should  know  that  recent  writers 
find  him  an  interesting  subject,  notably  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Professor 
Tinker  at  Yale  University,  and  A.  Edward  Newton,  the  eminent  book- 
collector. 

Evidences  of  Growth 

A  knowledge  of  English  writers  and  their  works 

An  increased  knowledge  of  English  background 
An  interest  in  reading  more  of  one  author 
An  increased  interest  in  biography 
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UNIT  n 

Guiding  Emotional  and  Ethical  Experience  in  Literature 

Pupils'  aim :  To  appreciate  deep  emotional  and  ethical  experience  as  it 
is  expressed  in  literature 


Suggested  Readings 

Aiken,   C.   P. — And  in  the  Hanging 

Gardens  There  Is  Rain** 
Bible — Psalms 
Bible — Beautittides 
BMe—Ruth  * 

Gather,  Willa — My  Antonia 

Gather,  Willa — Shadozvs  on  the  Rock 

Gonrad,  Joseph — Lord  Jim 

Conrad,   Joseph — The  Nigger  of  the 

Narcissus  ** 
Fisher,  D.  C. — The  Brimming  Cup 
Fisher,  D.  C. — The  Deepening  Stream 
Fisher,  D.  G. — The  Home  Maker 
Fisher,  D.  G. — Her  Son's  Wife 
Frost,  Robert — The  Death  of  the  Hired 

Man* 

Frost,  Robert— The  Hill  Wife** 
Galsworthy,  John — Forsyte  Saga 
Goldsmith,  Oliver — Deserted  Village 
Hardy,  Thomas — Ah!  Are   You  Dig- 
ging on  My  Grave? 
Hardy,  Thomas — Return  of  the  Na- 
tive ** 

Hardy,  Thomas — Tcss  of  the  D'Urber- 
znlles  ** 

Hawthorne,     Nathaniel — The  Scarlet 
Letter 

Hemon,  Louis — Maria  Chapdelaine 
Keats,  John — On  First  Looking  into 
Chapman's  Homer 


Keats,  John — To  Autumn 
Keats,  John — To  a  Nightingale 
Kennedy,  G.  R. — The  Terrible  Meek 
Lewis,  Sinclair — Arrowsmith 
Lindsay,   Vachel — G  eneral  William 

Booth  Enters  Into  Heaven* 
Masefield,  John — Dauber 
Masefield,  John — Everlasting  Mercy  ** 
Masefield,  John — August,  1914** 
Masters,  E.  L. — Silence 
Meredith,  George — Ordeal  of  Richard 

Fever  el  ** 
Millay,  E.  St.  Y.—Oh,  oh  You  Will 

Be  Sorry  for  That  Word 
Millay,  E.  St.  V. — Renascence 
Moody,  W.  V. — The  Great  Divide 
Parker,  G.  S. — An  American  Idyll 
Robinson,  E.  A. — Tristram 
Shakespeare,  William — Othello 
Shakespeare,   William — King  Lear 
Shaw,  G.  B. — Candida** 
Shelley,  P.  B. — To  a  Skylark 
Shelley,  P.  B.—To  the  West  Wind 
Synge,  J.  M. — Riders  to  the  Sea 
Teasdale,  Sara — Night  Song  at  Amalfi 
Tennyson,  Alfred — Guinevere 
Tennyson,  Alfred — Crossing  the  Bar* 
Widdemer,     Margaret— T/zc  Modern 

Woman  to  Her  Lover  * 
Wordsworth,  William — Solitary  Reaper 


Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

This  work  may  be  begun  by  reading  to  the  class  a  poem  of  emotional 
significance,  as  Millay's  Oh.  Oh,  Yoii  Will  Be  Sorry  for  That  Word,  in 
which  there  is  a  bitter  revolt  against  the  conventional  masculine  attitude 
toward  women's  talents.  Ask,  "Does  the  poem  evoke  the  emotion  in  the 
reader?"  The  theme  may  bring  heated  class  discussion.  Questions  con- 
cerning the  relationship  between  men  and  women  are  and  will  be  im- 
portant in  the  pupils'  lives,  and  the  teacher's  guidance  may  be  helpful. 
Othello  presents  vividly  the  emotion  of  jealousy  and  also  shrewd  wicked- 
ness manipulating  simplicity  and  weakness.  Candida  is  a  searching  study 
of  married  life.  An  American  Idyll  shows  an  ideal  love  realized  in  an 
American  home.  Individual  reading  from  this  list  should  be  done  ac- 
cording to  the  teacher's  recommendation  and  the  pupil's  choice. 

Read  a  selection  dealing  with  an  esthetic  experience  such  as  the  haunt- 
ing power  of  a  plaintive  melody  and  its  associative  ideas,  shown  in  the 
Solitary  Reaper.  Other  artistic  experiences  are  found  in  Dauber,  a 
story  of  frustrated  art  in  a  tragic  life,  or  a  different  type  of  love  of  beauty 
expressed  in  Renascence.    The  teacher,  when  reading  to  the  class  On 
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First  Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer  should  link  it  with  life  experience 
so  that  pupils  will  see  its  meaning  and  application.  Discussions  should 
be  natural,  not  forced  nor  gushing ;  it  is  the  simple  sincerity  of  real  ap- 
preciation that  is  to  be  developed. 

Deep  spiritual  experience  is  described  in  and  called  forth  by  the 
Psalms,  by  Crossing  the  Bar,  by  Masefield's  amazing  story  of  conversion, 
Everlasting  Mercy,  by  Silence.  In  Arrowsmith  there  is  a  struggle  to 
keep  a  professional  ideal  which  reaches  spiritual  heights,  and  in  Shadows 
on  the  Rock  there  is  a  succession  of  experiences  in  which  fidelity  to  duty 
shines  clear. 

Through  all  this  work  pupils  should  know  the  reality  of  vicarious  ex- 
perience, should  realize  the  abundance  of  literature  dealing  with  profound 
experience,  should  be  aware  of  the  application  of  this  literature  to  their 
lives.  Often  the  application  may  be  so  personal  that  there  should  be  no 
public  discussion.  Teachers  should  not  force  confidences  and  should 
guide  conferences  wisely. 

In  testing,  ask  a  pupil  to  mention  a  social  situation  in  which  he  would 
have  acted  differently  from  a  certain  character,  and  to  give  his  reasons. 
Ask  the  pupils  to  illustrate  by  examples  from  their  reading,  Thackeray's 
statement  "No  man  knows  his  strength  or  his  weakness,  till  occasion 
proves  them." 

Suggestions  for  Shadows  on  the  Rock,  by  Willa  Gather 

Give  a  brief  review  of  historical  facts,  and  make  it  clear  to  the  pupils 
that  Canada  was  regarded  by  the  French  as  an  outpost,  not  a  permanent 
home.  Explain  the  church  terms  most  frequently  used.  As  pupils  read 
the  book,  use  for  guidance  such  questions  as  the  following,  some  of 
which  may  afterwards  be  discussed  in  class,  the  pupils  justifying  their 
answers  by  illustrations  from  the  book: 

Suggested  questions: 

What  traits  made  it  a  sacrifice  for  the  apothecary  to  live  in  Quebec? 
What  made  him  content  to  be  a  loyal  Canadian?  Did  Cecile  fall 
heir  to  his  feeling? 

Was  Cecile  a  "goody-goody"  ? 

What  was  Jacques'  chief  appeal?  Why  did  he  refrain  from  men- 
tioning his  home  and  mother  when  he  was  with  the  Auclairs? 

In  the  tale  about  quiet,  unsensational  life,  as  it  is  lived  day  by  day, 
what  holds  your  interest  ? 

What  incidents  and  background  give  a  sense  of  eternity? 

What  legacy  did  Cecile's  mother  desire  to  leave  with  her  daughter? 
How  did  this  influence  Cecile's  life  ?  What  other  lives  came  under 
the  influence? 

What  kinds  of  struggle  have  the  important  characters — mental, 
moral,  physical,  spiritual? 

Compare  the  quiet  life  of  this  tale  with  a  novel  of  our  industrial 
American  life.  Compare  it  with  An  American  Idyll,  as  to  the 
ideals  involved.** 
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Evidences  of  Growth 

An  appreciation  of  emotional  sincerity  in  literature  and  life 
A  willingness  to  test  ethical  experiences  through  literature 

UNIT  III 

Seeing  Life  in  Perspective 

Pupils'  aim :  To  learn  how  to  read  reflective  and  philosophical  literature 
and  to  gain  insight  and  perspective  from  the  study 


Suggested  Readings 

Aldrich,  T.  R. — My  Mind  Forgets  a 

Thousand  Things 
Byron,  George — Sonnet  on  Chilian 
Carruth,  W.  H. — EcKh  in  His  Oim 

Tongue  * 
Dickinson,  Emily — Pedigree  * 
Dimnet,   Ernest — The  Art  of  Think- 
ing ** 

Dyer,  W.  A. — My  Mind  to  Me  a  King- 
dom Is 

Emerson,   R.  W. — Selj-Reliance  ** 
Erskine,  John — The  Moral  Obligation 

to  Be  Intelligent  ** 
Galsworthy,  John — The  Mob 
Galsworthy,  John — Loyalties 
Galsworthy,  John — Strife 


Goldsmith,  Oliver — The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field ** 
Milton,  John — L' Allegro  ** 
Milton,  John — II  Penseroso  ** 
Reese,  L.  W. — Tears** 
Robinson,  E.  A. — Flammonde  ** 
Robinson,  E.  A. — Old  King  Cole 
Robinson,  E.  A. — Gift  of  God 
Schauffler,  R.  H. — Scum  o'  the  Earth  * 
Shakespeare,  William — The  Tempest  ** 
Shakespeare,  William — Hamlet 
Shakespeare,  William — Sonnets  ** 
Stevenson,    R.    L. — An    Apology  for 
Idlers 

Tennyson,  Alfred — Ulysses 


Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

The  work  of  this  unit  may  be  introduced  by  raising  in  the  minds  of 
the  pupils  such  questions  as:  What  is  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  life? 
What  is  your  personal  goal?  What  is  success?  What  is  the  good  life? 
How  may  one  achieve  it  ?  Is  the  good  life  the  same  for  everyone  ?  What 
character  traits  are  needed  for  the  good  life?  How  far  is  a  person  ac- 
countable for  his  way  of  life?  What  differences  in  heredity  or  environ- 
ment might  transform  him? 

Pupils  may  be  sent  to  Selj-Reliance  for  answers.  Have  more  mature 
readers  read  the  whole  essay  and  select  sentences  which  appeal  to  them 
as  offering  guidance.  Let  them  compare  the  two  ways  of  life  in  L' Allegro 
and  //  Penseroso.  Various  experiences  of  life  are  set  forth  in  other 
books  on  this  list.  Make  recommendations  suited  to  individual  pupils, 
or  allow  those  who  can  do  independent  reading  to  browse  and  select  their 
own.  Help  pupils  to  see  that  literature  demonstrates,  through  imagina- 
tive experience,  principles  of  living. 

Choose  for  common  reading  a  profound  poem  or  a  difficult  essay.  Clear 
up  serious  obstacles  of  vocabulary,  allusions,  or  strange  ideas  before 
beginning  to  read.  If  a  poem  is  chosen  read  it  through  for  the  total 
impression  before  discussing  the  philosophy. 

In  reading  an  essay  in  class,  stop  for  necessary  interpretation  and  for 
the  contribution  of  supplementary  ideas  and  experiences  from  the  pupils. 
To  test  comprehension  ask  pupils  to  summarize  a  difficult  passage  or 
to  give  the  theme  of  the  essay  in  a  few  words. 


•  For  less  mature  readers. 
•*  For  more  mature  readers. 
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In  studying  a  play  pupils  should  1)e  able  to  read  the  text  outside  of 
class  as  has  been  done  in  previous  units,  with  oral  reading  and  discussion 
in  class.  In  Hamlet,  for  instance,  bring  out  the  ethical  weighing  of 
courses  of  action,  then  the  swift,  impulsive  deeds  and  their  consequences. 
Show  how  complex  Hamlet's  character  is,  how  torn  between  conflicting 
duties ;  how  his  vivid  personality,  whether  on  or  off  the  stage,  dominates 
the  play.  Show  how  alive  the  minor  characters  are,  even  Claudius  and 
Gertrude  having  human  qualities  which  make  them  individuals  instead 
of  type  villains.    Discuss  the  implications  of  such  lines  as : 

The  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 

And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach 


By  indirections  find  directions  out. 

In  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fighting 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep. 

How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me 
And  spur  my  dull  revenge. 

That  we  would  do 
We  should  do  when  we  would. 

This  unit  may  prove  to  be  a  severe  test  of  reading  comprehension.  If 
pupils  lack  the  power  to  read,  they  should  be  given  some  of  the  easier 
selections  first.  If  there  is  merely  reluctance  to  doing  serious  thinking 
and  hard  work,  show  them  the  importance  of  such  thinking  in  our  com- 
plicated world,  and  the  recent  economic  results  of  lack  of  planning  and 
facing  consequences.  They  are  becoming  adults  and  must  make  mo- 
mentous decisions  while  they  are  forming  their  way  of  life.  Remember, 
however,  that  lessons  learned  from  vicarious  experience  in  living  may  be 
weakened  by  the  teacher's  moralizing. 

Occasional  recurrence  to  this  material  may  be  advisable,  rather  than 
too  prolonged  and  steady  a  drive. 

In  testing,  select  a  statement  in  which  an  author  offers  an  interpreta- 
tion of  life.  Ask  pupils  to  criticize  the  author's  position,  referring  if 
possible  to  their  reading  for  support  of  their  views.  The  pupils'  answers 
will  show  whether  or  not  their  attitudes  toward  life  are  being  affected 
by  the  stud}'  of  literature.  Emerson's  idea  that  things  are  in  the  saddle, 
ruling  mankind  should  bring  to  pupils'  minds  a  similar  idea  from  their 
reading — -The  World  Is  Too  Much  with  Us,  for  example.  Mention  a 
present-day  social  or  economic  problem  and  ask  pupils  what  literature 
might  help  in  solving  it ;  pupils  should  justify  their  recommendations  by 
giving  examples  from  the  books  they  select. 

Suggestions  for  Ulysses,  by  Tennyson 

Recall  the  story  of  Ulysses  and  tell  the  legend  that  he  made  another 
voyage  after  his  return  to  Ithaca.  Read  the  poem  to  the  class  and  ask 
some  of  the  following  questions : 

Explain  "I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met"  and  "I  am  become  a 
name." 
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Comment  on  the  appropriateness  of  the  figure  in  the  line  "All  ex- 
perience is  an  arch." 

Do  you  agree  with  the  attitude  "I  will  drink  life  to  the  lees?" 

Do  you  know  any  elderly  people  who  have  a  similar  zest  for  life  and 
experience  ? 

Read  aloud  the  last  fifteen  lines  to  feel  their  challenge. 

What  lines  best  lend  themselves  to  memorization? 

Read  the  poem  again,  asking  the  class  to  listen  to  the  aspiration  and 
challenge  of  the  lines. 

Evidences  of  Growth  .         ■  ' 

An  interest  in  reflective  literature 

A  knowledge  of  how  to  approach  reflective  writing  and  relate  it  to  life 
A  deeper  insight  into  life 
A  broader  perspective  on  life 

A  desire  to  reread  literature  with  profound  implications 

UNIT  IV 

Appraising  Contemporary  Life 

Pupils'  aim :  To  learn  to  read,  weigh,  and  apply  criticism  of  con- 
temporary life 

Suggested  Readings 


Bennett,  Knoblock' — Milestones 

Bryce,  James,  Viscount — Hhtdrances  to 

Good  Citizenship 
Chase,  M.  E. — A  Goodly  Heritage 
Chase,  Stuart — Men  and  Machines  ** 
Chase,  Stuart — The  Nemesis  of  Ameri- 
can Business  ** 
Galsworthy,  John — The  Man  of  Prop- 
erty 

Glasgow,  Ellen — The  Romantic  Come- 
dians 

Iljsen,  Henrik — Enemy  of  the  People 
Lewis,  Sinclair — Babbitt 


Lewis,  Sinclair — Main  Street 
Mencken,  H.  L. — Selected  Prejudices  ** 
Merz,  Carl — -The  Great  American  Band 

Wagon  * 
O'Neill,  Eugene — Emperor  Jones 
Robinson,  E.  K.— Miniver  Cheevy 
Sandburg,   Carl — Clean  Curtains  * 
Steffins,     Lincoln — Autobiography  of 

Lincoln  Steffins** 
Tarkington,   Booth — The  Plutocrat  * 
Tarkington.  Booth — -The  Turmoil  * 
Wordsworth,  William — The  World  Is 

Too  Much  with  Us 


Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

In  introducing  this  unit  the  teacher  should  be  sure  that  pupils  under- 
stand  the  meaning  of  criticism :  an  appraisal,  with  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able judgment.  Explain  that  since  intelligent  adults  are  aware  of  and 
concerned  about  the  direction  of  human  afl:airs,  pupils  about  to  finish 
high  school  need  to  begin  observation  and  judgment  of  trends  of  Am- 
erican life  ;  these  are  reflected  in  literature  by  pictures  of  conditions,  by 
discovering  faults,  and  by  suggesting  remedies. 

Some  nineteenth-century  writers  may  be  recalled  because  their  crit- 
icism of  life  applies  today.  Pupils  who  have  read  these  may  answer 
questions  such  as :  Why  is  Thackeray's  novel  called  Vanity  Fair?  Com- 
pare the  fashionable  society  of  that  tiine  and  this.    How  have  conditions 


*  For  less  mature  readers. 
'  •  For  more  mature  readers. 
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of  family  life  changed  since  the  time  of  The  Way  of  All  Flesh?  Apply 
Thoreau's  ideas  to  life  today. 

Use  Wordsworth's  sonnet  in  class ;  though  written  a  century  ago  it 
has  a  bearing  on  our  lives.  Compare  it  with  Emerson's  attitude  toward 
"things." 

Discuss  constructive  and  destructive  criticism,  showing  that  the  de- 
structive is  often  necessary  before  rebuilding  can  begin.  Discuss  the 
influence  of  Mencken  and  Sinclair  Lewis.  Ask  pupils  to  apply  criticisms 
of  America  to  their  own  lives.  Discuss  the  results  of  self-satisfaction. 
Discuss  satire  as  a  weapon  of  social  criticism. 

In  studying  any  one  of  these  selections  for  common  work,  teach  the 
pupils  to  ask  themselves:  Is  it  true?  Is  it  justified?  Is  the  author 
prejudiced?  How  does  it  apply  to  me?  To  my  town?  To  America? 
What  can  be  done  about  it?  What  can  I  do? 

Evidences  of  Growth 

A  realization  of  the  true  meaning  of  criticism  as  intelligent  appraisal 

An  ability  to  judge  the  worth  of  criticism 

An  ability  to  apply  criticism  to  life 

An  increased  feeling  of  responsibility  as  citizens 

A  realization  of  the  use  and  purpose  of  satire 

A  desire  to  read  more  of  critical  essays,  poetry,  and  novels 

UNIT  V 

Cultivating,  Through  Literature,  International  Understandings 

Pupils'  aim :  Through  literature  to  study  characteristics  of  other  na- 
tionalities and  to  acquire  an  intelligent  interest  in  inter- 
national relations 


Suggested  Readings 

Bercovici,  Konrad — Around  the  World 

in  New  York  * 
Bojer,  Johan — Great  Hunger 
Buck,  Pearl — The  Good  Earth 
Ekrem,  Selma — Unveiled_ 
Fisher,  D.  C. — Home  Fires  in  France 
Hendrick,  B.  J. — Life  and  Letters  of 

IV.  H.  Page 
Hergesheimer,  Joseph — Java  Head 
Husband,  Joseph — Americans  by  Adop- 
tion * 

James,   Henry — The  Ambassadors  ** 
Jensen,  C.  C. — An  American  Saga 

Kipling,  Rudyard — Recessional 
Kipling,   Rudyard — The    White  Man's 
Burden 

Lagerlof,  Selma — Ring  of  the  Lowen- 

skolds  ** 
Loti,  Pierre — Iceland  Fisherman 


Marie,  Grand  Duchess  of  Russia — Edu- 
cation of  a  Princess  ** 

Moody,  W.  V. — Ode  in  Time  of  Hesi- 
tation ** 

Moody,  W.  V. — On  a  Soldier  Fallen 
in  the  Philippines  ** 

Ravage,  M.  E. — American  in  the  Mak- 
ing 

Reymont,  W.  L. — The  Peasants  ** 
Rihbany,  A.  M. — A  Far  Journey 
Rolvaag,  O.  E. — Giants  in  the  Earth 
Rolvaag,  O.  E. — Peder  Victorious 
Sedgwick,  A.   D. — The  Little  French 
Girl  ** 

Undset,  Sigrid — Kristen  Lavransdat- 
ter  ** 

Wain,  Nora — The  House  of  Exile 
Yezierska,  Anzla — Hungry  Hearts 
Younghill — Boyhood  in  Korea  * 
Zangwill,  Israel — The  Melting  Pot  * 


•  For  less  mature  readers. 
*•  For  more  mature  readers. 
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Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

As  an  introduction  to  this  unit,  recall  what  pupils  have  learned  about 
foreign  affairs,  about  the  necessity  of  understanding  people  of  other 
nationalities,  why  international  cooperation  is  imperative.  Bring  out  the 
need  of  knowing  the  historical  background  of  present  problems. 

Imperial  tendencies  may  be  studied  through  Kipling's  idea  of  empire 
and  conquest  as  shown  in  Recessional  and  The  White  Man's  Burden  ; 
these  poems  should  be  contrasted  with  Moody's  reaction  in  Ode  in  Time 
of  Hesitation  and  his  poem  On  a  Soldier  Fallen  in  the  Philippines.  Dis- 
cuss the  attitude  toward  war  shown  in  The  Man  He  Killed  by  Hardy. 
Discuss  the  need  of  present-day  organized  efforts  toward  international 
peace. 

Ask  the  class  to  seek  knowledge  of  other  nationalities  within  this 
country  and  discuss  immigration  problems  of  assimilation  and  American- 
ization ;  Bercovici's  Round  the  World  in  New  York  is  an  excellent  ap- 
proach to  a  study  of  different  racial  traits  and  customs.  Note  that  lack 
of  absorption  of  the  best  principles  and  highest  ideals  of  America  often 
leads  to  crime.  Suggested  questions :  What  is  the  country  doing  to  re- 
move conditions  that  lead  to  crime  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  for 
punishment?    What  can  an  individual  do? 

From  essays  comparing  America  with  other  countries  and  from  novels 
with  a  foreign  setting,  pupils  should  gain  a  knowledge  of  and  admiration 
for  qualities  worth  emulating,  a  sympathetic  attitude  towards  other  people, 
and  an  open  mind  on  questions  of  foreign  affairs.  With  this  work  use 
reports  on  current  foreign  questions.  Cooperate  with  the  work  in  social 
studies  and  with  oral  English.  Whenever  possible  relate  the  reading 
to  the  pupils'  experiences  with  people  from  the  country  studied. 

An  important  question  for  the  class  to  determine  is  the  meaning  of 
provincialism  and  its  dangers.  Discuss  popular  fallacies  such  as  the 
belief  that  the  English  have  no  sense  of  humor,  that  the  Scotch  are 
always  stingy,  that  all  Englishmen  drop  the  letter  h  in  speaking,  that 
the  French  are  immoral. 

A  large  outline  map  may  be  used  in  a  study  of  America's  debt  to 
Europe.  Ask  the  class  to  find  references  in  literature  to  foreigners  who 
as  laborers  or  employers  helped  to  develop  America.  In  the  appropriate 
section  of  the  country,  place  the  title  of  the  book  which  tells  the  story. 
Bring  out  also  an  appreciation  of  foreign  contributions  to  our  art,  litera- 
ture, and  music,  as  well  as  to  our  public  life.  This  work  may  be  co- 
ordinated with  art  and  music. 

Pupils  may  make  individual  studies  of  different  nationalities,  listing 
their  desirable  traits  and  instances  in  which  these  are  shown  in  literature 
and  history. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  nationalities  which  have  developed 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  study  may  be  made  of  prevailing  local  nationalities. 
One  tangible  result  may  be  an  annotated  bibliography  made  as  a  class 
project  of  literature  dealing  with  countries  and  races  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  school.  This  may  be  kept  on  file  in  the  library  for  local  use ; 
through  the  newspaper  the  patrons  of  the  school  may  be  informed  of  it 
and  invited  to  make  use  of  it  for  club  programs  or  individual  reading. 

In  testing,  ask  pupils  to  mention  a  social  or  racial  group  towards 
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which  their  attitude  has  been  changed ;  ask  them  to  state  reasons  for 
the  change. 

Fine  translations  of  foreign  masterpieces  will  help  more  mature  pupils 
to  absorb  the  spirit  of  other  nationalities.  Among  these  are :  Biidden- 
brooks,  by  Thomas  Mann ;  Jean  Christophe,  by  Romain  RoUand ; 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  by  Merejkowski ;  novels  by  IBarbusse,  Remarque, 
Pio  Baroja,  Grazia,  Deledda,  Suderman,  Dostoeviski,  Turgenev,  and 
Tolstoi. 

Evidences  of  Growth 

An  increased  interest  in  other  nationalities 

A  recognition  of  the  desirable  human  qualities  and  ideals  found  in 
other  nationalities 

An  acquaintance  with  literature  dealing  with  foreign  setting,  characters, 
and  affairs 

A  decrease  in  provincial  attitudes 

A  removal  of  prejudices 

UNIT  VI 

(Optional)  Following  the  Flight  of  Pegasus:  A  Study  of  the 

Winged  Horse 

Pupils'  aim :  To  follow  the  development  of  poetry  as  it  is  told  in  The 
Winged  Horse 

•Suggested  Readings 

Auslander,  Joseph,  and  Hill,  F.  E. —        Auslander,  Joseph,  and  Hill,  F.  E. — 
Winged  Horse  Winged  Horse  Anthology 

Suggestions  for  Developing  this  Unit 

Follow  the  story  of  poetry  as  it  is  given  in  the  Winged  Horse.  Ex- 
tracts may  be  read  in  class,  along  with  illustrations  from  corresponding 
poems  in  The  Winged  Horse  Anthology.  Or,  The  Winged  Horse  may 
be  read  outside  with  the  class  periods  spent  in  reading  poems  from  the 
accompanying  anthology.  Pupils  should  learn  the  meaning  of  the  word 
anthology. 

Pupils  may  wish  to  make  individual  anthologies  of  their  favorite  poems. 
These  may  consist  of  a  mixed  collection,  or  they  may  be  groups  of  poems 
on  subjects  of  individual  interest :  sea  poems,  poems  of  the  Englisli 
countryside,  poems  of  exciting  adventure,  poems  of  travel. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Reading 

De  La  Mare,  Walter — Come  Hither  Van  Doren,   Mark — Junior  Anthology 

(including  the  introduction)  •  oj  World  Poetry 

Palgrave,  F.  T. — Golden  Treasury 

Evidences  of  Growth 

An  increased  interest  in  the  history  of  literature 

An  acquaintance  with  consecutive  periods  of  great  poetic  activity 

An  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  many  great  poets 

A  desire  to  read  more  poetry 
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Index  of  Titles* 

Classified  according  to  types  and  placed  in  years  and  units** 
1.    Background  Materials 
Chosen  for  information  or  appropriate  subject  matter 


Addams,  Jane 
Akeley,  C.  E. 


AUSLANDER,  JoSEPH,  and 

Hill,  F.  E  

Baikie,  James   

Baker,  Olaf   

Becker,  M.  L  

Beebe,  William   

Bellamy,  Edward   

Bennett,  Arnold   

Bercovici,  Konrad   

Bible   

Birkhead,  Alice   

Bryce,  James,  Viscount 

Byrd,  R.  E  

Center,  S.  S  

Chase,  Stuart   

Crockett,  S.  R  

Custer,  Elizabeth  .... 

Dimnet,  Ernest   

Dunbar,  Alois   

Earhart,  Amelia   

Eastman,  C.  A  

Ellsberg,  Edward   

Fabre,  J.  H  

Fabre,  J.  H  

Finger,  C.  J  

Finger,  C.  J  

Frank,  Glenn   

Garland,  Hamlin   

Grenfell,  Wilfred   

Hall,  J.  N  

Hornaday,  W.  T  

Hudson,  W.  H  

Husband,  Joseph   

Husband,  Joseph   


Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House 

In  Brightest  Africa   

Athenian,  Oath   


Irving,  Washington 
Johnson,  M.  E.  . . . , 
Kingsley,  Charles  , 

Lamb,  Harold   

Lyman,  R.  L  

Marshak,  I.  I  

Mills,  E.  A  


MoFFETT,  Cleveland 

Moore,  F.  F  

Morris,  A.  A  

MuiR,  John   


Winged  Horse   

Ancient  East  and  Its  Story   

Out  of  the  Northland   

Adventures  in  Reading;  Books  as  Win- 
dows   

Arcfurus  Adventure   

Looking  Backzvard   

Literary  Taste  and  How  To  Form  It  . . 

Around  the  World  in  Nciv  York   

Old  Testament  Tales;  Parables   

Heroes  of  Modern  Europe   

Hindrances  to  Good  Citizenship   

Little  America   

The  Worker  and  His  W ork   

Men    and    Machines;    The    Nemesis  of 
American  Business   

Lilac  Simbonnet   

Boots  and  Saddles   

The  Art  of  Thinking   

Light  Bearers   

24  Hrs.  JO  Min  

An  Indian  Boyhood   

On  the  Bottom   

Book  of  Insects   

Story  Book  of  Science   

Heroes  from  Hakluyt   

Courageous  Companions   

The  Seven  Lamps  of  Politics   

Book  of  the  American  Indian   

Adrift  on  an  Ice  Pan   

Buried  Cities   

Tales  from  Nature's  Wonderland   

Book  of  the  Naturalist   

America  at  Work;  A  Year  in  a  Coal  Mine 

Americans  by  Adoption   

Indian  Legends  

Voyages  of  Columbus   

Lion   

Greek  Heroes   

Crusades   

The  Mind  at  Work   

New  Russia's  Primer   

Spell  of  the  Rockies;  Story  of  a  Thou- 
sand-Yedr  Pine   

Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring   

Jessamy  Bride   

Digging  in  Yucatan   

Mountains  of  California;  Thousand-Mile 
Walk  to  the  Gulf   


Year 

Unit 

9 

4 

7 

2 

9 

2 

12 

6 

7 

3 

7 

o 

10 

5 

10 

6 

10 

2 

10 

5 

12 

5 

10 

5 

7 

4 

12 

4 

10 

4 

9 

4 

12 

4 

12 

1 

8 

4 

12 

3 

7 

3 

9 

4 

8 

4 

9 

4 

10 

6 

8 

2 

7 

4 

7 

5 

11 

6 

8 

4 

8 

5 

7 
/ 

■J 
o 

7 

6 

10 

6 

9 

4 

12 

5 

Q 
O 

A 

7 

4 

7 

2 

7 

4 

7 

3 

11 

6 

8 

3 

8 

2 

9 

4 

12 

1 

7 

2 

8 

2 

*  This  index  may  be  useful  in  locating  titles  and  in  guiding  book  purchases  so  as  to  strengthen 
the  local  library  in  types  of  literature  which  it  lacks. 

**  The  placement  of  any  title  is  governed  by  the  purpose  of  the  unit,  and  the  need  of  provid- 
ing a  wide  range  of  reading  (from  easy  to  difficult)  within  each  unit.  In  the  course  of  study 
titles  are  labeled  according  to  difficulty. 
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Newbolt,  H.  J.   . . ..   Book  of  the  Happy  Warrior   

Newman,  J.  H   Definition  of  a  Gentleman   

O'Connor,  W.  D   Heroes  of  the  Storm   

Page,  W.  T   The  American's  Creed   

Parton,  James    Captains  of  Industry   

Porter,  Jane    Scottish  Chiefs   

Sabin,  Francis    Classic  Myths  That  Live  Today   

ScoviLLE,  Samuel    Wild  Folk   

Seton,  E.  T   Arctic  Prairies   

Slosson,  E.  E   Chats  on  Science;  Creative  Chemistry 

Smith,  C.  A   What  Can  Literature  Do  for  Me?  

Stefansson,  Vilhjal- 

mur    The  Friendly  Arctic   

Stevens,  James    Paul  Bunyan   


Year  Unit 
7  4 


Aldrich,  T.  B  

Aldrich,  Mrs.  T.  B. 

Antin,  Mary   

Barrie,  Sir  J.  M  

Barton,  W.  E  

BoK,  E.  W  

Boswell,  James   

boyesen,  h.  h  

Bradford,  Gamaliel  . 


Brooks,  W.  W  

Chase,  M.  E  

Dana,  R.  H  

De  Kruif,  P.  H  

Egan,  M.  F  

Ekrem,  Selma   

Franklin,  Benjamin  . . 

Garland,  Hamlin   

Garland,  Hamlin   

Garland,  Hamlin   

Hendrick,  B.  J  

Mollis,  Christopher  . . 

Howe,  M.  D  

Howells,  W.  D  

Hudson,  W.  H  

Hyde,  M.  P  

Jenson,  C.  C  

Jewett,  S.  O  

Lagerlof,  Selma   

Marie,  Grand  Duchess 

OF  Russia   

Meigs,  Cornelia   

MuiR,  John   

Paine,  A.  B  

Palmer,  G.  H  

Parker,  C.  S  

Parkman,  Francis  . . . 

Perry,  Bliss   

PupiN,  M.  I  

Ravage,  M.  E  

Rihbany,  a.  M  

Riis,  J.  A  

Roosevelt,  Theodore  . . 
Sandburg,  Carl  ...... 

Seawell,  M.  E  

Shaw,  A.  H  

Steffins,  Lincoln   


2.  Biography 

The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy   

Crowding  Memories   

The  Promised  Land   

Margaret  Ogilvie   

Life  of  Clara  Barton   

Americanization  of  Edzuard  Bok   

Life  of  Johnson   

Boyhood  in  Norway   

Lee  the  American;  Portraits  of  American 

W omen;  The  Quick  and  the  Dead  . . . 

Life  of  Emerson   

A   Goodly  Heritage   

Tmo  Years  Before  the  Mast   

Hunger  Fighters;  Microbe  Hunters  .... 

Everybody's  St.  Francis   

U  n  veiled   

Autobiography   

Boy  Life  on  the  Prairie   

Companions  on  the  Trail;  My  Friendly 

Contemporaries;  Roadside  Meetings  . . . 

Son  of  the  Middle  Border   

Life  and  Letters  of  W.  H.  Page   

Dr.  Johnson   

Memories  of  a  Hostess   

My  Mark  Twain   

Far  Away  and  Long  Ago   

Modern  Biography   

An  American  Saga   

God's  Troubadour   

Marbacka   


Education  of  a  Princess   

Invincible  Louisa  

Story  of  My  Boyhood  and  Youth 

Life  of  Mark  Twain   

Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  . . . 

An  American  Idyll   

Oregon  Trail   

The  Heart  of  Emerson's  Journals 

Frofn  Immigrant  to  Inventor   

American  in  the  Making   

A  Far  Journey   

The  Making  of  an  American  

Letters  to  His  Children   

Abe  Lincoln  Grows  Up   

Paul  Jones   

The  Story  of  a  Pioneer   

Autobiography  of  Lincoln  Steffins 


10 
9 
9 
9 
7 
7 
8 
7 
10 
10 

7 
8 


10 
11 
10 
10 
9 
9 
12 


9 
11 
12 
10 
10 

7 
12 
10 

7 

11 
10 
12 
12 
11 
11 

8 
10 
12 

7 


12 
10 
10 
11 
10 
12 
8 
11 
10 
12 
12 
7 
9 
9 
8 
10 
12 


5 
4 

2 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
6 
5 

2 
4 


4 
4 
4 
4 

2 
2 
1 
3 

2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
4 
5 

4 

4 
5 
1 
4 
4 
3 
4 
5 
4 
3 

S 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
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Tinker,  C.  B   Young  Boswell   

Twain  Mark    Lije  on  the  Mississippi 

Wiggins,  K.  D   My  Garden  of  Memory 

YoNGE,  C.  M   Book  of  Golden  Deeds  . 


Year  Unit 

12  1 

11  4 

11  4 

7  4 


Barrie,  Sir  J.  M  

Barrie,  Sir  J.  M  

Barrie,  Sir  J.  M  

Bennett,  Knoblock    . . 

Besier,  Rudolph   

Chesterton,  G.  K  

Cohen,  Helen   

Dane,  Clemence   

Drinkwater,  John  . . . 
Dunsany,  E.  J  

Field,  Rachel  

Finney,  S.  B  

Firkins,  Oscar  

France,  Analote   

Gale,  Zona   

Gale,  Zona  

Galsworthy,  John  . . . 
Goldsmith,  Oliver  .... 
Gregory,  Lady  Augusta 

Ibsen,  Henrik   

Kennedy,  C.  R  

Mackay,  C.  D  

Mackay,  C.  D.  

Mackaye,  Percy   

Maeterlinck,  Maurice 

Milne,  E.  A  

Moody,  W.  V  

Newton,  A.  E  

NoYES,  Alfred   

O'Neill,  Eugene   

Peabody,  J.  P  

Rostand,  Edmond   

Shakespeare,  William 

Shakespeare,  William 
Shakespeare,  William 

Shakespeare,  William 
Shakespeare,  William 

Shaw,  G.  B  

Shaw,  G.  B  

Smith,  M.  M  

Synge,  J.  M  

Thomas,  C.  S.,  ed  

Walker,  Stuart   


3.  Drama 

Admirable  Crichton   

Peter  Pan;  Rosalind   

The  Twelve  Pound  Look   

Milestones   

The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street   

The  Jiidgtnent  of  Dr.  Johnson   

The  Junior  Play  Book   

IVill  Shakespeare   

Abraham  Lincoln   

A  Night  at  an  Inn;  Gods  of  the  Moun- 
tain; Golden  Doom   

Six  Plays   

Plays  Old  and  New   

Two  Passengers  for  Chelsea   

The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife  . . 

Miss  Lulu  Belt   

Neighbors   

Loyalties;  The  Mob;  Strife   

She  Stoops  to  Conquer   

Spreading  the  News   

Enemy  of  the  People   

The  Terrible  Meek   

The  Silver  Lining   

Silver  Thread,  and  Other  Folk  Plays  for 
Young  People   

Scarecrow   

Blue  Bird   

Dover  Road;  Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By   

The  Great  Divide   

Doctor  Johnson   

Sherwood   

Emperor  Jones   

The  Piper   

Cyrano  de  Bergerac;  The  Romancers  .. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  Taming  of 
the  Shrew   

As  You  Like  It;  Romeo  and  Juliet  

Henry  V ;  Julius  Caesar;  Macbeth; 
Twelfth  Night   

King  Lear;  Othello   

Hamlet;   The  Tempest   

Arms  and  the  Man;  Pygmalion   

Candida   

Short  Plays  of  Various  Types   

Riders  to  the  Sea   

Atlantic  Book  for  Junior  Plays   

Portmanteau  Plays   

4.    Essays  and  Speeches 


Addison,    Joseph,  and 

Steele,    Sir   Richard  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers   

Bacon,  Francis    Of  Friendship!  Of  Riches;  Of  Studies; 

Of  Truth   

Bangs,  J.  K   My  Silent  Servants   

Barrie,  Sir  J.  M   Courage   

Beebe,  William    Jungle  Days   

Beebe.  William    Jungle  Peace;  Edge  of  the  Jungle   


9 
10 
11 
12 
12 
12 

8 
12 

9 


12 
9 
11 
9 
12 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 


9 

9 
11 
12 
12 

9 
12 

9 
11 

9 
10 

11 
12 
12 
11 
12 
8 
12 


10 

11 
10 
11 
7 
10 


4 

3 
5 
4 
1 
1 
0 

1 

5 

0 

6 
6 
1 
5 
5 
2 
3 
1 
1 


6 
5 
5 

5 
2 
1 
5 
4 
5 
5 

5 
3 

5 
2 
3 
5 
2 
6 
2 
6 
6 


3 
5 
3 
2 
6 
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Year 

U  nit 

Brooks,  C.  S  

To  Be  Read  Only  by  Serious  and  Stuffid 

n 

3 

Broun,  H.  C  

The  Fifty-First  Dragon   

11 

3 

Burroughs,  John   

Squirrels  and  Other  Fur-Bearers   

10 

6 

Carlyle,  Thomas  .... 

Essay  on  Burns;  Essays  on  Bosivell  .... 

12 

1 

Carlyle,  Thomas   

Heroes  and  Hero-Worship   

11 

3 

Chesterton,  G.  K  

A  Defense  of  Nonsense   

11 

3 

Crothers,  S.  M  

Every  Man's  Natural  Desire  to  be  Some- 

bodv  Else   

11 

3 

Crothers,  S.  M  

The  Dame  School  of  Experience   

10 

5 

De  Quincy,  Thomas  . . 

On  the  Knocking  at  the  Gate  in  Macbeth 

11 

3 

Emerson,  R.  W  

12 

3 

Erskine,  John   

The  Moral  Obligation  to  be  Intelligent  . . 

12 

3 

Fisher,  D.  C  

11 

3 

Galsworthy,  John   . . . 

American  and  Briton   

11 

3 

Grayson,  David   

Adventures  in  Friendship   

9 

2 

Adventures  in  Contentment   

10 

5 

Hazlitt,  William   

11 

3 

Hazlitt,  William   

On  Persons  One  Would  Wish  to  Have 

12 

1 

Herbert,  A.  P  

11 

3 

Huxley,  T.  M  

Cultural  Value  of  Natural  Knotvledge  . . 

11 

6 

Irving,  Washington  . . 

The  Christmas  Dinner   

11 

3 

Christ's  Hospital:  South  Sea  House  .... 

10 

4 

On  the  Origin  of  Roast  Fig   

11 

3 

Dream  Children;  Maekeray  End  in  Hert- 
fordshire; Poor  Relations;  The  Super- 

12 

1 

Leacock,  Stephen  .... 

Homer  and  Humbug   

10 

5 

Leacock,  Stephen   

Oxford  As  I  See  It   

11 

3 

Lincoln,  Abraham  .... 

Gettysburg  Speech;  Second  Inaugural  .. 

11 

6 

Lucas,  E.  V  

Telephonies   

11 

3 

Macauley,  T.  B. 

Life  of  Johnson   

12 

1 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice 

Life  of  the  Bee   

10 

6 

Selected  Prejudices   

12 

4 

MORLEY,  C.  D  

Alice  and  the  Aquitania;  On  Doors;  Un- 

11 

3 

MORLEY,  C.  D  

8 

3 

Self-Cidtivation  in  English   

10 

5 

The  Kitten   

11 

3 

Roosevelt,  Theodore  . . 

American  Ideals  and  Other  Essays   

9 

2 

Roosevelt,  Theodore  . . 

American  Bov   

10 

5 

Sesame  and  Lilies   

10 

5 

Hills  of  Hingham;  Watcher  in  the  Woods 

8 

2 

Sharp,  D.  L  

Turtle  Eggs  for  Aqassia   

11 

3 

Steele,  Sir  Richard  . . 

Sir  Roqer  and  the  Widow   

11 

3 

12 

3 

Stevenson,  R.  L  

10 

S 

A  Ninht  .4mong  the  Pines   

8 

2 

Stevenson,  R.  L  

Travels  With  a  Donkey   

10 

4 

Stevenson,  R.  L  

Virginibus  Pnrrisquc ;  Walking  Tours  .  . 

11 

3 

Thoreau,  H.  D  

Brute    Neighbors ;     Cape    Cod;  Maine 

10 

6 

W  alden   

11 

4 

Walpole,  Hugh   

10 

5 

Warner,  C.  D  

Hoiv  I  Killed  a  Bear   

7 

6 

Warner,  F.  L  

Endicott  and  J   

■11 

3 

Waters,  J.  P  

11 

3 

11 

3 

8 

2 

White,  W.  A  

11 

3 

Wilson,  Woodrow  . ... . 

New  Freedom   

11 

6 

Washington,  George  . . 

Fareivell  Address   

11 

6 
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5.    Fiction — Novels,  Detective  Stories,  Etc. 


Year    U  nit 


Austen,  Jane   

Barrie,  Sir  J.  M  

Blackmore,  R.  D  

bojer,  johon   

Buck,  Pearl   

Gather,  Willa   

Gather,  Willa   

Gervantes  Saavedra, 

MlQUEL  De   

Ghesterton,  G.  K  

Ghesterton,  G.  K  

Gonrad,  Joseph   

Dickens,  Charles   

Dickens,  Charles   

Doyle,  A.  C  

Doyle,  A.  C  

Dumas,  Alexander  . . . 

Eliot,  George   

Eliot,  George   

Fisher,  D.  C  

Galsworthy,  John   

Galsworthy,  John   

Garland,  Hamlin   

Glasgow,  Ellen   

Goldsmith,  Oliver   

Hardy,  Thomas   

Hardy,  Thomas   

Hawthorne,  Nathan- 
iel   

Hemon,  Louis   

Hergesheimer,  Joseph 

James,  Henry   

Lagerlof,  Selma   

Lane,  E.  M  

Lewis,  Sinclair  ...... 

Lewis,  Sinclair   

Loti,  Pierre   

Melville,  Herman   

Meredith,  George   

Reymont,  W.  L  

Rolvaag,  O.  E  

Scott,  Sir  Walter   

Scott,  Sir  Walter   

Sedgwick,  A.  D  

Stevenson,  R.  L  

SucKow,  Ruth   

Tarkington,  Booth  . . . 
Thackeray,  W.  M.  ... 
Twain,  Mark   

Twain,  Mark   

Twain,  Mark   

Undset,  Sigrid   

ViLLIERS,  A.  M  

Waln,  Nora    

Walpole,  Hugh   


Persuasion;  Pride  and  Prejudice    11 

The  Little  Minister    11 

Lorna  Doone    9 

Great  Hunger    12 

The  Good  Earth    12 

Death  Comes  to  the  Archbishop;  Song  of 

the   Lark    11 

My  Antonia;  Shadows  on  the  Rack  ....  12 

Don  Quixote    10 

The  Innocence  of  Father  Brown   10 

The  Man  Who  Was  Thursday    10 

Lord  Jim;  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus  . .  12 
David  Copperfield ;  Pickwick  Papers;  Tale 

of  Two  Cities    10 

Great  Expectations    7 

Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes    10 

Micah  Clarke    7 

Three  Musketeers    9 

Adam  Bede;  Middletnarch    11 

Silas  Marncr    10 

The  Bent  Tivig    11 

Forsyte  Saga   ,   12 

The  Man  of  Property    12 

Trail  Makers  of  the  Middle  Border    11 

The  Romantic  Comedians    12 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield    12 

Far  From  the  Madding  Crozvd    11 

Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles;  The  Return  of 

the  Native    12 

The  Scarlet  Letter    12 

Maria   Chapdelaine    12 

Java  Head    12 

The  Ambassadors    12 

The  Ring  of  the  Lowenskolds    12 

Nancy  Stair    12 

Arrowsmith    12 

Babbitt;  Main  Street    12 

Iceland  Fisherman    12 

Moby  Dick  (abridged)    9 

The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel    12 

The  Peasants    12 

Giants  in  the  Earth;  Peder  Victorious  ..  12 

Heart  of  Midlothian    11 

Ivanhoe ;  Quentin  Durwwrd;   The  Talis- 
man   9 

The  Little  French  Girl    12 

Dr.  Jekvll  and  Mr.  Hyde    10 

The  Folks    11 

Magnificent  Amberson   11 

Vanity    Fair   11 

Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn;  Adven- 
tures of  Tom  Sawyer    8 

Connecticut    Yankee    at    King  Arthur's 

Court    9 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper    7 

Kristin   Lavransdaffer    12 

Falmouth  for  Orders    9 

The  Hotise  of  Exile    12 

Duchess  of  Wrexe ;  Fortitude;  The  Ca- 
thedral   11 


5 
5 
1 
5 
5 

5 
2 

3 
3 
2 

2 

3 
5 
3 
3 
1 
5 
3 
5 
2 
4 
5 
4 
3 
5 


2 
2 
5 
5 
5 
1 
2 
4 
5 
1 
2 
5 
5 
5 

1 
5 
3 
S 
5 
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Year  Unit 

Wells,  H.  G                    The  Time  Machine    10  2 

Wharton,  Edith               Aqc  nf  Innocence    11  5 

White,  S.  E                   The  Biased  Trail;  The  Riverman   9  2 

Wylie,  Elinor                  Orphan  Angel   •.   12  1 

Yezierska,  Anzla             Hungry  Hearts    12  5 

6.  Fiction — Short  Stories  and  Tales 

Barrie,  Sir  J.  M              The  Courfin'  of  T'nozvhead's  Bell    10  1 

Bible                                 Stories  of  Abraham,  Daniel,  David,  Es- 
ther, Joseph,  Moses    7  4 

Bible   ,             Ruth    12  2 

BuNNER,  H.  C                 A  Sisterly  Scheme    10  1 

Davis,  R.  H                   Gallegher    9  4 

Davis,  R.  H                    Bar  Sinister    8  5 

Deland,  Margaret            Dr.  Lavendar's  People;  Old  Chester  Tales  9  2 

Finger,  C.  J                    Talcs  from  Silver  Lands    7  2 

Fisher,  D.  C                    The  Bedquilt;  The  Heyday  of  the  Blood  11  3 

Freeman,  M.  W   A   New  England  Nun;   The  Revolt  of 

Mother    11  3 

Garland,  Hamlin             Under  the  Lion's  Paw    11  3 

Hale,  E.  E                      My  Double  and  How  He  Undid  Me    11  3 

Hale,  E.  E                      The  Man  Without  a  Country    9  2 

Hawthorne,  Nathan- 
iel                                Dr.  Heidegger's  Experiment    8  5 

Hawthorne,  Nathan- 
iel                                Ambitious  Guest    11  3 

Hawthorne,  Nathan- 
iel                                 The  Great  Stone  Face    9  2 

Hemingway,  Ernest  ..   The  Killers    11  3 

Henry,  O                         Ratisom  and  Red  Chief    8  1 

Henry,  O                         The  Gift  of  the  Magi    8  5 

Henry,  O                         The  Romance  of  a  Busy  Broker    11  3 

Irving,  Washington  . .   Rip  Van  Winkle    8  4 

Irving,  Washington  ..   Bold  Dragon;  Spectre  Bridegroom    8  5 

Irving,  Washington  . .    The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow    8  1 

James,  Will                    Sun   Up    8  5 

Kipling,   Rudyard             Moti-Guj,  Mutineer    10  1 

Kipling,  Rudyard             Rikki  Tikki  Tarn    8  2 

Kipling,  Rudyard    The  Man   Who   Was;   The  Man  Who 

Would  be  King    11  3 

MuiR,  John                      Stickeen    7  6 

POE,  E.  A                         The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher    10  2 

PoE,  E.  A                        TIk  Gold  Bug;  The  Purloined  Letter  ..  8  5 

PoE,  E.  A                        Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue    11  3 

Stockton,  F.  R   The  Casting  Away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and 

Mrs.  Aleshine;  The  Widoiv's  Crtiise  ..  10  1 

Stockton,  F.  R                The  Griffin  and  the  Minor  Canon    7  5 

Tolstoi,  L.  N.,  Count  Where  Love  Is,  There  God  Is    11  3 

Twain,  Mark    The  Man   Who   Corrupted  Hadleyburg ; 

The  £1,000,000  Bank  Note    10  1 

Wharton,  Edith              Ethan  Fronie;  Old  New  York    11  5 

7.  Juvenile — Unclassified  as  to  Types 

Aanrud,  Hans                  Lisbeth   Longfrock    8  3 

AdamSj  Andy                  Log  of  a  Cozvboy    7  5 

Adams,  J.  D                    Mountains  Are  Free    7  3 

Adams,  Katharine  . . .  Red  Caps  and  Lilies    7  3 

Alcott,  L.  M                  Little  Women;  Eight  Cousins    7  5 

Alexanian,  M.  D             When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  Armenia    8  3 

Ambrosi,  Marietta  ....    When  I  Was  a  Girl  in  Italy    8  3 

Amicis,  Edmondo  de  . .  Cuore   8  3 

  Arabian  Nights    7  5 

Atkinson,  Eleanor  . . .  Greyfriars  Bobby    7  6 
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Atkinson.  Eleanor  ...  Johnny  Appleseed  _  

Austin,  Jane    Standish  of  Standish   

Baker,  Olaf    Dusty  Star;  Shasta  of  the  Wolves   

Baldwin,  James    Story  of  Siegfried   

Baldwin,  James    Beowulf  for  Children   

Bazin,  Rene   Juniper  Farm   

Belloc,  Hilaire    Story  of  Roland   

Benson,  E.  F   David  Blaise   

Bennett,  John    Master  Skylark   

Best.  A.  C   Girls  in  Africa   

Best.  Herbert    Garram  the  Hunter   

Beuret,  Georgette  ....    When  I  Was  a  Girl  in  France   

Bill,  A.  H   The  Clutch  of  the  Corsican   

Bjornson,  B.tornst- 

jERNE    A  Happy  Boy   

Bone,  D.  W   Lookoutman   

Brink,  Mrs.  Carol  . . .   Anything  Can  Happen  on  the  River,   

Brown,  D.  V   Child  of  the  Orient   

Byrd.  R.  E   Skyamrd   

Byrne,  B.  S   With  Mikko  Through  Finland   

Carroll,  Lewis                 Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland ;  Hunt- 
ing of  the  Snark :  Jabberwocky   

Cary.  Phoebe    The  Leak  in  the  Dike   

Cotes,  Sara    Story  of  Sonny  Sahib   

Connolly,  J.  B   An  Olympic  Visitor   

Connolly,  J.  B   Out  of  Gloucester   

Cooper,  J.  F   Deerslayer    (and    other  Leatherstocking 

Tales)  

Cooper,  J.  F   The  Pilot   

CowPER,  William    John  Gilpin's  Ride   

Davies,  E.  C   A  Boy  in  Serbia   

Debogorii-Mokrievich, 

V.  K  ,.   When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  Russia   

De  Foe,  Daniel    Robinson  Crusoe   

Demetrios,  George  ....   When  1  Was  a  Boy  in  Greece   

Dickens,  Charles    Christmas  Carol   

Dix,  B.  M   Soldier  Rigdale   

Dodge,  M.  M   Hans  Brinker  and  His  Siher  Skates  . . . 

Du  Chaillu,  P.  B   Country  of  the  Dwarfs;  Land  of  the  Lonq 

Night  

Eaton,  Jeanette    Daughter  of  the  Seine   

Echols,  U.  W   Knights  of  Charlemagne   

Ferris,  H.  J   Adventure  Waits;  This  Happened  to  Me 

Ferris,  H.  J.  and  Moore, 
Virginia    Girls  Who  Did   

Field,  Rachel    Hitty:  Her  First  Hundred  Years   

Finta,  Alexander   ....   Herdboy  of  Hungary   

Fisher,  D.  C   U^ulerstood  Betsy   

Franck,  H.  a   Marco  Polo.  Jr  

French,  H.  W   The  Lance  of  Kanana   

Gilbert,  Ariadne   More  Than  Conquerors   

Glassman,  Donald   . . .  Jump   

Grahame,  Kenneth   . .   The  Wind  in  the  Willows   

Gras,  Felix    Reds  of  the  Midi   

Grove,  John,  ed   Omnibus  of  Adventure   

Hagedorn,  Hermann  ..    Bo\s'  Life  of  Roosevelt;    You  Are  the 

Hope  of  the  World   

Hale,  L.  P   Peterkin  Papers   

Hamsun,  Marie    A  Norwegian  Farm   

Harris,  J.  C   Nights  zvith  Uncle  Remus   

Haskell,  H.  E   Katrinka   

Haskell,  H.  E   Katrinka  Grozus  Up  

Hawes,  C.  B   Dark  Frigate   

Heyliger,  William   . . .  High  Benton   
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Johnson,  O.  M   Stover  at  Yale;   Tennessee  Shad;  The 

Varmint   

Kelly,  E.  P   Trumpeter  of  Krakow   

Kessler,  R.  W   Treasure  Trove  of  Pirate  Stories   

Kipling,  Rudyard   ....  Jungle  Books   

Lagerlof,  Selma    The  Legend  of  the  Christmas  Rose   

Lagerlof,  Selma    Liliecrona's  Home   

Lamb,  Harold    Boys'  Genghis  Khan   

Lamprey,  Louise    Masters  of  the  Guild   

Lanier,  Sidney    The  Boy's  Froissart;    The  Boy's  King 

Arthur   

Lansing,  M.  F   Magic  Gold   

Lewis,  E.  F   Young  Fu  of  the  Upper  Yangtze   

LiDE,  Johansen    Ood-Le-uk  the  Wanderer   

Lindbergh,  C.  A   WE   

Lisle,  Clifton    Hobnails  and  Heather   

London,  Jack    Call  of  the  Wild;  White  Fang   

Longfellow,  H.  W.  ...  Bell  of  Atri;  Skeleton  in  Armour  

Longfellow,  H.  W.  ...  Birds  of  Killingworth   

Longfellow,  H.  W.  . ...  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish;  Evangeline 

Longfellow,  H.  W.  ...   Hiawatha;  Paul  Revere's  Ride   

Lownsbery,  Elsie    Boy  Knight  of  Rheims   

Lowell,  J.  R   The  Singing  Leaves   

Lucas,  E.  V   Sloivcoach   

Martin,  G.  M   Emmy  Lou  

Marry  AT,  Frederick   . .   Masterman  Ready   

Masefield,  John    Jim  Davis   

Masefield,  John   Martin  Hyde,  the  Duke's  Messenger  

Meeker,  Ezra  ........   Ox-Team  Days  on  tlie  Oregon  Trail  . . . 

Meigs,  Cornelia  ......   Trade  Winds   

Miller,  E.  C   Pran  of  Albania   

MmzA,  Y.  B   Myself  When  Young   

MuKERji,  D.  G   Gay  Neck   

Mukerji,  D.  G   The  Chief  of  the  Herd;  Hari  the  Jungle 

Lad   

Nesbit,  Edith    The  Bastable  Children  

Nicolay,  Helen    Boy's  Life   of  Lincoln;   Boy's  Life  of 

Washington   

Nordhoff,  C.  B   The  Pearl  Lagoon   

Paine,  A.  B   Girl  in  White  Armor   

Peabody,  J.  P   Old  Greek  Folk  Stories  

Peabody,  J.  P   Old  Greek  Folk  Stories   

Phelps,  F.  B   Nikita   

Pier,  A.  S   Boys  of  St.  Timothy   

Plummer,  M.  W   Stories  from  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  . . 

PuMPELLY,  Raphael  . .   Travels  and  Adventures  of  Raphael  Pum- 

pelly   

Putnam,  D.  B   David  Goes  A-Voyaging   

Pyle,  Howard    Jack  Banister's  Fortunes   

Pyle,  Howard    Men  of  Iron;  Otto  of  tlie  Silver  Hand  .. 

Pyle,  Howard    Book  of  Pirates   »  

Raspe,  R.  E   Tcdes  from  tfie  Travels  of  Baron  Mun- 

chausen   

Richards,  L.  E   Joan  of  Arc   

Rihbany,  a.  M   Hidden  Treasure  of  Rasmola  

Riley,  A.  C   Ten  Minutes  by  the  Clock   

Roberts,  C.  G.   Kindred  of  the  Wild   

Rolt,  Wheeler,  F.  W.  Monster-Hunters   

Salten,  Felix  ........  Bambi  

Scudder,  H.  E   George  _  Washington   . .   

Seaman,  A.  H   Jacqueline  of  the  Carrier  Pigeons   

Seton,  E.  T   Rolf  in  the  Woods    

Seton,  E.  T   Trail  of  the  Sandhill  Stag;  Wild  Animals 

I  Have  Known   

Seymour,  F.  W   Boys'  Life  of  Kit  Carson   
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Year  Unit 


Shannon,  Monica  .... 
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8 
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A  Boy  Scout  With  Byrd   

7 

5 
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Smith,  E.  S  

More  Mystery  Tales  for  Boys  and  Girls 
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Waterloo,  Stanley  . . . 
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Darnel  Boone,  wilderness  Scout   
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8.  Poetry — Light  Verse 

Bangs,  J.  K.                  My  Dog    7 

Browning,  Robert            Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin    8 

Daly,  T.  A                    Mia  Carlotta    10 

Frost,  Robert                   Brown's  Descent    10 

Gilbert,  Sir  W.  S.  ...    Bab  Ballads;  Yarn  of  the  Nancy  Bell  . .  8 

Gilbert,  Sir  W.  S.  ...   H.  M.  S.  Pinafore;  The  Mikado    10 

GuiTERMAN,  Arthur  . .  Strictly  Germ-Proof    8 

Holmes,  O.  W                The  Deacon's  Masterpiece    8 

Holmes,  O.  W                The  Deacon's  Masterpiece ;  The  Boys  ...  10 

Lear,  Edward                   The  Pobble  Who  Had  No  Toes;  Limer- 
icks; Nursery  Rimes    8 

Robinson,  E.  A               Miniver  Cheevy    12 

Suckling,  Sir  John  ..   Why  So  Pale  and  Wan?    10 

Trowbridge,  J.  T             Darius  Green  and  His  Flying  Machine  . .  7 

9.  Poetry — Lyric 

Aiken,  C.  P   And  in  the  Hanging  Gardens  There  Is 

Rain    12  2 

Aldrich,  T.                       My  Mind  Forgets  a  Thousand  Things  ..  12  3 

Bates,  K.  L                   America  the  Beautiful    9  2 

Bible                               Beatitudes;  Psalms    12  2 

Brooke,  Rupert                The  Soldier    11  2 

Brooke,  Rupert                The  Great  Lover    11  3 

Browning,  Robert  ....  De  Gustibus;  Lost  Leader;  Prospice  ....  12  1 
Browning,  Robert  ....  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad;  Song  from 

Pippa  Passes    11  3 

Browning,  Robert  ....  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News   7  1 

Bryant,  W.  C                 Robert  of  Lincoln    7  6 

Burns,  Robert                 A  Man's  a  Man  for  A'That    9  2 

Burns,  Robert                  Highland  Mary;  To  a  Mouse    11  3 

Burton,  Richard             Across  the  Fields  to  Anne    12  1 
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Byron,  George    There  Be  None  of  Beauty's  Daughters  ..  11  3 

Byron,  George    Sonnet  on  Chillon    12  3 

Carman,  Bliss    Vagabond  Song    8  2 

De  La  Mare,  W.  J.  ...  The  Listeners    10  2 

De  La  Mare,  W.  J.  ...  Silver;  Tartary    11  2 

Dickinson,  Emily    /  Never  Saw  a  Moor;  These  Are  Days 

When  the  Birds  Come  Back    11  3 

Dickinson,  Emily  ....  Pedigree    12  3 

Dyer,  W.  A   My  Mind  to  Me  a  Kingdom  Is    12  3 

Emerson,  R.  W   The  Snowstorm    11  3 

Frost,  Robert    Birches    8  2 

Frost,  Robert                  Stopping  by  the  Woods  on  a  Snowy  Eve- 
ning   11  3 

Frost,  Robert    After   Apple   Picking;   Mending  Wall; 

The  Pasture    11  2 

Frost,  Robert    The  Runaway    7  6 

Frost,  Robert    Hill  Wife    12  2 

Garrison,  Theodore   . .  April    8  2 

Goldsmith,  Oliver  ....  Deserted  Village    12  2 

Gray,  Thomas    Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard  11  3 

Hardy,  Thomas    Ah!  Are  You.  Digging  on  My  Grave?  ..  12  2 

Hardy,  Thomas    The  Man  He  Killed    11  2 

Herrick,  Robert    To  Virgins,  to  Make  Mitch  of  Time   11  3 

Holmes,  O.  W   The  Chambered  Nautilus    10  5 

Houseman,  A.  E   Loveliest  of  Trees;  With  Rue  My  Heart 

Is  Laden    11  2 

Houseman,  A.  E   Reveille;  To  an  Athlete  Dying  Young  ..  11  3 

Jonson,  Ben    To   Celia  _   11  3 

Keats,  John    I  Stood  Tiptoe  Upon  a  Little  Hill    8  2 

Keats,  John                     Ode  On  a  Grecian  Urn;  On  First  Look- 
ing Into  Chapman's  Homer    11  3 

Keats,  John    On  First  Looking  Into  Chapman's  Homer; 

To  Autumn:  To  a  Nightingale    12  2 

Kipling,  Rudyard    Big  Steamers    7  2 

Kipling,  Rudyard    My  Rival    10  1 

Kipling,  Rudyard   ....  Recessional;  The  White  Man's  Burden  . .  12  5 
Le  Gallienne,  Richard  /  Meant  to  Do  My  Work  Today;  May  Is 

Building  Her  Home    8  2 

Letts,  W.  M   The  Spires  of  Oxford    11  2 

Lindsay,  Vachel    Congo;  Sante  Fe  Trail   11  2 

Longfellow,  H.  W.  . . .  Boy's  Will;  Divina  Commedia  (sonnets)  11  3 

Lovelace,  Richard   ...    To  Lticasta  on  Going  to  the  Wars   11  3 

Lowell,  Amy    Solitaire    11  2 

Lowell,  Amy    A  Lady;  Lilacs    11  3 

Lowell,  Amy    Trades    9  4 

Markham,  Edwin  ....  Lincoln,  Th-e  Man  of  the  People    9  2 

Markham,  Edwin    The  Man  With  the  Hoe    9  4 

Masefield,  John    August,  1914   12  2 

Masefield,  John    Beautv:  Consecration;  On  Growing  Old; 

Wild  Duck    11  2 

Masefield,  John    Sea  Fever ;  Tewsbury  Road;  West  Wind  8  2 

Masters,  E.  L   Lucinda  Matlock    9  4 

Masters,  E.  L   Silence    12  2 

Meynell,  a.  C   The  Shepherdess    11  3 

MiLLAY,  E.  St.  V   Afternoon  on  a  Hill;  God's  World   11  2 

Millay,  E.  St.  V   Euclid   Alone   Has   Looked   on  Beauty 

Bare    11  3 

MiLLAY,  E.  St.  V   Oh.  Oh.  You  Will  Be  Sorry  for  That 

Word;  'Renascence    12  2 

MiLLAY,  E.  St.  V   The  Pear  Tree    8  2 

Milton,  John    //  Penseroso;  L' Allegro    12  3 

Milton,  John    On  His  Blindness   .  11  3 

AiooDY,  W.  V   Ode  in  Time  of  Hesitation;  On  a  Soldier 

Fallen  in  the  Philippines    12  5 

Newbolt,  Henry    Vitai  Lampada    10  5 
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O'Shaughnessy,  Ar- 
thur                           Ode    11  3 

Reese,  L.  W                   Tears   12  3 

Robinson,  E.  A               Dark  Hills    11  3 

Robinson,  E.  A               Flammcmde ;  Gift  of  God;  Old  King  Cole  12  3 

Robinson,  E.  A  •  Richard  Cory;  The  Neighbor    11  2 

Sandburg,  Carl    Chicago;  Fog;  Nocturne  in  a  Deserted 

Bricliyard    11  2 

Sandburg,  Carl               Clean  Curtains    12  4 

Sandburg,  Carl                Prayers  of  Steel;  Smoke  and  Steel   9  4 

Shakespeare,    William  Blo^v,  Blow,  Thou  Winter  Wind;  Hark, 

Hark  the  Lark;  Let  Me  Not  to  the 

Marriage  of  True  Minds  (and  others)  11  3 

Shelley,  P.  B                 The  Cloud    11  3 

Shelley,  P.  B                 To  a  Skylark;  To  the  West  Wnd   12  2 

Teasdale,  Sara  .......  Rainbow  Gold   7  1 

Teasdale,  Sara                 Barter    11  3 

Teasdale,  Sara                Spring  Night    11  2 

Teasdale,  Sara                Night  Song  at  Amalfi    12  2 

Tennyson,  Alfred            The  Brook    8  2 

Tennyson,  Alfred            Crossing  the  Bar    12  2 

Tennyson,  Alfred  ....    Ulysses    12  3 

Waller,  Edmund              Go,  Lovely  Rose    11  3 

Whitman,  Walt  ..          /  Hear  America  Singing;   Pioneers,  O 

Pioneers    11  3 

Widdemer,  Margaret  . .  Factories    9  4 

Wordsworth,    William  Daffodils   _   8  2 

Wordsworth,    William  Earth  Hath  Not  Anything  to  Show  More 

Fair;  Lucy  Poems    11  3 

Wordsworth,    William  Solitary  Reaper    12  2 

Wordsworth,    William   The  World  Is  Too  Much  With  Us   12  4 

Yeats,  W.  B  Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree;  Lyric  from  Land 

of  Heart's  Desire    11  2 

10.    Poetry — Narrative 
Plays  in  verse  are  listed  under  drama. 

Arnold,  Matthew             Sohrab  and  Rustum    9  3 

Benet,  S.  V                    Ballad  of  William  Sycamore    7  1 

Benet,  S.  V                     John  Brown's  Body    11  2 

Browning,  Robert             How  They  Brought  the  Good  Nezvs  ....  7  1 

Burns,  Robert                 Tarn  O'Shanier    10  2 

Campbell,  Thomas   . . .   Lord  UUin's  Daughter    7  1 

Coleridge,  S.  T.    TJie  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner;  Kubla 

Khan    10  2 

Frost.  Robert                    The  Death  of  the  Hired  Man    12  2 

Hay,  John                       Jim  Bludso  and  the  Prairie  Bell    8  4 

Homer                              Odyssey    9  3 

Hunt,  J.  H                     The  Glove  and  the  Lions   7  1 

Keats,  John                     Eve  of  St.  Agnes    10  2 

Kipling,  Rudyard              Gunga  Din    7  1 

Lindsay,  Vachel              The  Broncho  That  Would  Not  Be  Broken  7  6 

Lindsay,  Vachel   General    William    Booth    Enters  Into 

Heaven    12  2 

Lindsay,  Vachel             Johnny  Appleseed    8  4 

  Lord  Ronald    7  1 

Longfellow,  H.  W            Courtship  of  Miles  Stayxdish;  Evangeline  9  3 

Lowell,  Amy                   Patterns   11  2 

Lowell,  J.  R                  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal    9  3 

Macaulay,  T.  B               Horatiits   9  3 

Masefield,  John                Dauber;  Everlasting  Mercy    12  2 

Masefield,  John               Right  Royal   . . .   7  6 

NOYES,  Alfred                   Forty  Singing  Seamen:   The  Highway- 
man   7  1 
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NoYES,  Alfred                   Robin  Hood  and  the  Three  Kings                     9  5 

Olcott,  Frances                Story  Telling  Poems                                      7  1 

  Robin  Hood  Ballads                                      7  4 

Robinson,  E.  A                Tristram                                                       12  2 

Scott,  Sir  Walter  ....  Lady  of  the  Lake                                         9  3 

Scott,  Sir  Walter            Lochinvar                                                    7  1 

Tennyson,  Alfred            Guinevere                                                  12  2 

Tennyson,  Alfred            Idylls  of  the  King                                       10  2 

Tennyson,  Alfred            Lady  Clare                                                  7  1 

Whittier,  J.  G                SiiozL'-Bound                                                 9  3 

11.    Stepping  Stones 

These  are  intended  to  lead  from  easy  selections  to  more  profound  read- 
ing.   Books  classified  as  juveniles  are  also  helpful  stepping  stones. 


A  Lantern  in  Her  Hand   
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9 

1 

Greenmantle   

9 

1 

12 

1 

10 

2 

Pigs  Is  Pigs   

10 

1 

12 

3 

9 

1 

11 

5 

Her  Son's  Wife;    The  Brimming  Cup; 

Churchill,  Winston 

Ferber,  Edna   

Fisher,  D.  C  

The    Deepening    Stream;    The  Home 

Maker    12  2 

Fisher.  D.  C                    Home  Fires  in  France    12  5 

Ford,  P.  L                       Janice  Meredith    9  1 

Ford,  P.  L                       The  Honorable  Peter  Stirling    9  2 

Frederic,  Harold              In  the  Valley    9  1 

Harland,  Henry               The  Cardinal's  Snuff  Box    9  1 

Hough,  Emerson              The  Covered  Wagon    8  4 

Johnston,  Mary               To  Have  and  to  Hold    9  1 

Marquis,  Don                  The  Tom  Cat    7  6 

Merz,  Carl                       The  Great  American  Batidwagon    12  4 

Monro,  Harold                 Milk  for  the  Cat    7  6 

Page,  T.  N                      Red  Rock    9  1 

Sabatini,  Rafael              Captain  Blood:  Scaramouche    9  1 

Schauffler,  R.  H.  ....   Scum  O'  the  Earth    12  3 

Snaith,  J.  S                    The   Sailor    12  1 

Southey,  Robert    Inchape  Rock ;  The  Well  of  St.  Keyne  . .  7  1 

Stephens,  R.  N.  . .          Gentleman  Player    12  1 

Tarkington,  Booth  ...    Alice  Adams;  Gentle  Julia    11  5 

Tarkington,  Booth  ...    The  Plutocrat;  The  Turmoil    12  4 

Taylor,  Bayard                Song  of  the  Camp    7  1 

Terhune,  a.  p.               Lad:  A  Dog   7  6 

Thompson,  Maurice  . .   Alice  of  Old  Vincennes    9  1 

Wallace,  Lew                 Ben  Hur   9  1 

Westcott,  E.  N               David  Harum    10  1 

Weyman,  S.  J                  Gentleman  of  France    9  1 

Whittier,  J.  G                Barefoot  Boy    8  2 

WiDDEMER,  Margaret  . . .  The  Modern  W oman  to  Her  Lover  ....  12  2 

Zangwill.  Israel              The  Melting  Pot    12  5 
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References  for  Teachers  of  Literature* 


Blaisdell,  T.  C   Ways  to  Teach  English   

Boas,  R.  P   The  Study  and  Appreciation  of 


BoLENius,  E.  M   Teaching  of  Literature  in  Gram- 


BucK,  P.  M   Literary  Criticism   

Center.  Stella,  and 
Herzberg,  M.  J.  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teach- 
ers oi  English    Books  for  Hmne  Reading;  Leis- 


Craig,  Virginia    The  Teaching'  of  High  School 

English   

Dale,  E.  J   How  to  Appreciate  Motion  Pic- 


Drew,  Elizabeth    Discovering  Poetry 


Fairchild,  H.  N   The  Approach  to  Literature 

Fairchild,  H.  N   The  Approach  to  Poetry  ... 

Fuller,    H.    H.,  and 


Houghton 

1900 

Doubleday 

1930 

Harcourt 

1931 

Houghton 

1915 

Macmillian 

1931 

Harper 

1930 

National  Council 

oi  Teachers  of 

1931 

English 

1932 

Little 

1933 

Longmans 

1930 

Macmillan 

1934 

Norton 

1933 

Norton 

1935 

Scribner 

1921 

Prentice 

1929 

Prentice 

Silver 

1935 

Holt 

1928 

Macmillan 

1933 

Hitchcock,  A.  M   Bread  Loaf  Talks  on  Teaching 

Literature   

Housman,  a.  E   The  Name  and  Nature  of  Poetry 

Johnson,  Helen,  comp.  American   School   of   the  Air; 

Teachers  Manual  and  Class- 
room Guide    Columbia  Pub- 
Broadcasting  lished 

LaBrant,  Lou    The  Teaching  of  Literature  in  ^ 

the  Secondary  School    Harcourt  1931 

Lamborn,  E.  a   Rudiments  of  Criticism    Oxford  University 

Press  1916 

Leonard,  S.  A   Essential  Principles  of  Teaching 

Reading  and  Literature    Lippincott  1922 

Lewin,  William    Photoplay  Appreciation  in  Ameri- 
can High  Schools    Appleton-Cen- 

tury  1934 

Lyman,  R.  L   The  Enrichment  of  the  English 

Curricidim,    University  of 

Chicago  Press  1932 

McGregor,  A.  L   Supervised  Study  in  English  for 

Junior  High  School  Grades  . .    Macmillan  1921 

Mullen,  S.  M   How  to  Judge  Motion  Pictures  Scholastic  1934 

National    Council  of 
Teachers  of  English. 

Curriculum      Commis-  . 
sion,  W.  W.  Hatfield, 

Chairman    An    Experience    Curriculum  in 

English    Appleton-Cen- 

tury.  1935 

Perry,  Bliss    A  Study  of  Prose  Fiction  .....    Houghton  1920 

Rich,  M.  I   A  Study  of  the  Types  of  Litera- 
ture   Century  1921 

Seely,  H.  F   Enjoying  Poetry  in  School   Johnson  Pub.  Co.  1931 

Smith    The  Teaching  of  Literature  in 

High  School    American  Bk.  Co. 
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Smith,  M.  M   Gtiide  to  Play  Selection    Appleton-Cen- 

tury  1934 

Smith,  M.  M   Book  of  Play  Production    Appleton  1926 

Thomas,  C.   S   The  Teaching  of  English  in  the 

Secondary  School  (revised  edi- 
tion)   Houghton  1927 

Untermeyer,  Louis,  and 

Davidson,  H.  C             Poetry:  Its  Appreciation  and  En- 
joyment   Harcourt  1934 

Wheeling,  K.  E.,  and 

HiLSON,  J.  A   Illustrative  Materials  for  Junior 

and  Senior  High  School  Lit-  H.  W.  Wilson  1930 
crature   

WooDRiNG,  M.  N.,  Jew- 
ETT,  I.  A.,  AND  Benson, 

R.  T   Enriched  Teaching  of  English  in 

the  High  School  (new  edition)   Teachers  College, 

Columbia  1934 

History  of  Literature* 

Auslander,  Joseph,  and 
Hill,  F.  E   The  Winged  Horse    Doubleday  1928 

Boas,  R.  P.,  and  Bur- 
ton, Katherine    Social  Backgrounds  of  American 

Literature    Little  1933 

Boas,  R.  P.  and  Hahn, 

B.  M   Social  Backgrounds  of  English 

Literature    Little  1923 

Broadus,  E.  K   Story  of  English  Literature  ...    Macmillan  1932 

Cunliffe,  J.  W                Pictured  Story  of  English  Lit- 
erature   Appleton-Cen- 

tury  1933 

Dickinson,  J.  H               The  Making  of  American  Litera- 
ture   Century  1932 

Halleck,  R.  P   History  of  American  Literature   Am.  Bk.  1911 

Halleck.  R.  P.  .......   History  of  English  Literature  ..    Am.  Bk.  1900 

Long,  W.  J   American  Literature    Ginn  1913 

Neilson,    W.    a.,  and 
Thorndike,  a.  H.   . .    History  of  English  Literature  . .    Macmillan  1930 

Pace,  R.  B   American  Literature    Allyn  1923 

Pace,  R.  B   Readings  in  English  Literature  . .    Allyn  1927  ■ 

Reynolds,  G.  F   English  Literature  in  Fact  and 

Story    Century  1929 

Schweikert,  H.  S.,  and  Adventures  in  American  Litera- 

Others,  eds   ture    Harcourt  1930 

Adventures  in  English  Literature  Harcourt  1931 

Anthologies  of  High  School  Reading  Materials** 

Bolenius,  E.  M   Literature  for  the  Junior  High 

School  (3  vols.)    Houghton  1928 

Briggs,     T.     H.,  and 

Others,  eds   Literature  for  the  Junior  Hiah 

School  (3  books)  .    Rand  1929 

Briggs,     T.     H.,  and 

Others,  eds   Literature  in  the  Senior  High 

School   Houghton  1934 

Cook,  L.  B.,  Norvell, 
G.  W.,  AND  McCall, 

W.  A   Hidden  Treasures  in  Literature  Harcourt  1934 

Cross,     T.     P.,  and 


*  References  for  teachers  and  pupils. 
•  •  Most  of  the  selections  in  the  syllabus  can  be  found  in  these  collections. 
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Others,  comps.   .....  Good  Reading  jar  High  Schools 

(4  vols.)   

Elson,     W.     H.,  and 

Others    Literature  and  Life  (4  vols.)  .... 

Haggerty,  M.  E.  .  .  Reading  and  Literature  (3  vols.) 

Hosic  AND  Hatfield  Spirit  of  America  in  Literature 
Leonard,    S.    A.,  and 

MoFFETT,  H.  Y   Junior  Literature  (3  vols.)  ..... 

LvMAN,  R.  L..  AND  Hill, 

H.  C   Literature  and  Living  (3  vols.) 

McGraw,    Parry,  and 

Others    Prose  and  Poetry  (4  vols.)   

Ross,  J.  M.   Adventures  in  Literature  yo\s.) 

  The  Scholastic  (abundant  weekly 

reading)   


Ginn 


1930-31 


Scott  1922-23 

World  Book  Co.  1928 
Century 

Macmillan  1930 

Scribner  1925 

L.  W.  Singer  &  Co. 
HarcGurt  1928 

Scholastic  Press 


Collections  of  Essays,  Letters,  Biography 


Center,  S.  S.,  and  Saul, 

L.   M   Book  of  Letters  for  Young  Pec- 

ple    Century  1924 

Chamberlain,  Essie  . .  Essays  Old  and  New    Harcourt  1926 

Coult,  Margaret  ......  Letters  from  Many  Pens    Macmillan.  1917 

Gilbert,  Ariadne   .....  Mdre  Than  Conquerors    Century  1914 

Cook,  A.  S.,  and  Ben- 
ham,  A.  R.,  eds   Specimen  Letters    Ginn  1905 

Cohen,  J.  G   Modern  Pioneers    AUyn  1930 

Gaston,  C.  R.,  comp.  ..  Modern  Lives   ..  AUyn  1927 

Hyde,  M.  A.,  ed   Modern  Biography    Harcourt  1926 

Law,  F.  H   Modern  Great  Americans    Century  1926 

Leonard,    S.    A.,  and 

PooLEY,  R.  C,  eds.  . .  Introducing  Essays    ...  Scott  1933 

Lucas,  E.  V   The  Gentlest  Art;   The  Second 

Post   Methuen 

Morley,  C.  D.,  comp.  . .  Modern  Essays  (2  vols.)   Harcourt  1924 

McClay,    H.    L.  and 

JuDSON,   Helen,   eds.  Story  Essays   Holt  1931 

Tanner,  W.  M.,  ed.  . .  Essays  and  Essay  Writing    Little  1933 

Ward,  Bertha,  ed   Essays  of  Our  Day    Appleton  1929 

Collections  of  Plays 

Clark,  B.  H.,  ed   Representative  One-Act  Plays  by 

British  and  Irish  Authors   Little  1921 

Cohen,  H.  L.,  ed   One-Act  Plays  by  Modern  Ati^ 

thors    Harcourt  1922 

Cohen,  H.  L.,  ed              Longer  Plays  by  Modern  Au- 
thors  Harcourt  1921 

Dickinson,  T.  H.,  ed.  .    Chief    Contemporary  Dramatics 

(3  series)   Houghton  1930 

Finney,  Stella,  ed.   . .   Plays  Old  and  New    Allyn  1928 

Knickerbocker,    E.  V., 
ed                                  Plays  for  Classroom-  Interpreta- 
tion   Holt  1921 

Leonard,  S.  A.  ........   Atlantic  Book  of  Modern  Plays   Little  1922 

Moses,  M.  J.   .........    Representative  Plays  of  Ameri- 
can Dramatics  (3  vols.)  ..          Button  1925-26 

Quinn,  a.  H.,  ed   Representative  American  Plays  .    Century  1930 

Smith,  M.  M.,  ed.  ....   Short  Plays  of  Various  Types  . .    Merrill  1924 


Collections  of  Poetry 


Carhart,  G.  S.,  and  Mc- 
Ghee,  p.  a.,  comps.  .   Magic  Casements 


Macmillan  1926 
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Daringer,   H.   F.,  and 

Eaton,  A.  T   Poet's  Craft    World  Bk.  1935 

De  La  Mare.  Walter  .   Come  Hither    Knopf  1928 

Dickinson.  K.  L   Modem  Lyrics    Allyn  1930 

Forbes.  A.  P.,  ed   Modern  Verse    Holt  1921 

French,  R.  S.,  ed   Recent  Poetry    Heath  1926 

Gayley,  C.  M.,  and  Fla- 
herty, M.  C,  comps.   Poetry  of  the  People  (enlarged 

edition)    Ginn  1920 

Gordon.   Margery,  and 

King,  M.  B.,  comps...   Magic  World    Appleton  1930 

Gordon,   Margery,  and 

King.  M.  B.,  comps...    Verse  of  Our  Day    Appleton  1923 

Grahame,  Kenneth, 

comp   Cambridge  Book  of  Poetry  for 

Young  People    Putnam  1916 

Grahame,  Kenneth. 

ed   Cambridge  Book  of  Poetry  for 

Children    Putnam  1933 

Herzberg.  Max,  ed.  ...   Off  to  Arcady    Am.  Bk.  1933 

HuBER,  Bruner,  Curry, 

ed   The  Poetry  Book  (7,  8,  9)    Rand  1926 

LiEBERMAN,  Elias,  ed.  . .  Poetry  for  Junior  High  Schools  .  Scribner's  1926 
Mountsier,  Mabel 

comp   Singing  Youth    Harper  1931 

*Palgrave,  F.  T   Golden  Treasury    Many  publishers  and 

editions 

Richards.  Gertrude, 

comp   Magic  Carpet    Houghton  1924 

Sergent.  Nellie,  ed.  . ...    Younger  Poets    Appleton  1932 

Spaulding.  S.  T..  comp.    Open   Gates    Houghton  1924 

Teter,  G.  E   Book  of  Humorous  Poems    Scott  1931 

Untermeyer,  Louis,  ed.   This  Singing  World    Harcourt  1923 

Untermeyer,  Louis,  ed.   Yesterday  and  Today    Harcourt  1927 

Van  Doren.  Mark,  and 

Lapolla,  G.  M.,  eds.  .    Junior.    Anthology,    of  .World 

Poetry   Boni  1929 

Wilkinson,  Marguerite  Contemporary  Poetry    Macmillan  1928 

Collections  of  Short  Stories 

Ashmun,  M.  E.,  ed.  . .    Modern  Short-Stories    Macmillan  1914 

Atkinson,  W.  P.,  ed.  . .    The  Short-Story    Allyn  1922 

Brown.  Leonard,  ed.  ..  Modern    American   and  British 

Short  Stories    Harcourt  1929 

Clark,  B.  H.,  and  Lie- 

BER,  Maxim,  ed.    Great  Short  Stories  of  the  World  Boni  1931 

Fagin,  N.  B.,  ed   The  Short  Story    Thos.  Seltzer 

Heydrick,  B.  a.,  ed.  . .   Americans  All    Harcourt  1920 

Heydrick.  B.  a.,  ed.  . .    Types  of  the  Short  Story    Scott  1913 

Jessup,  Alexander,  ed.  .  Representative   American  Short 

Stories    Allyn  1923 

Jessup,  Alexander,  ed.  .  Representative     Modern  Short 

Stories   Macmillan  1929 

Law,  F.  H.,  ed   Modern  Short  Stories  Century  1918 

Matthews,  Brander,  ed.  The  Short  Story  Am.  Bk.  1907 

MiKFXs  R  R.,  ed   Short  Stories  for  High  Schools  Scribner  1926 

Obear,  'e.  H.,  ed              A  Book  of  Stories    Allyn  1928 

Pendleton,  Margaret, 

and  Wilkins,  D.  S., 

eds                               Recent  Short  Stories    Appleton  1928 

Royster,  J.  F.,  ed              .American  Short  Stories    Scott  1925 

Sherman,  S.  P                Book  of  Short  Stories   Holt  1914 

Smith,  C.  A.,  ed   Short  Stories  Old  and  New  . . .  Ginn  1916 

Ward.'  B.  E..  ed               Short  Stories  of  Today    Houghton  1928 

*  Lamborn's  Poetic   Values,   published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press,   refers   in   its   notes  to 
this  edition  of  Palgrave. 


